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A MANIFESTO 


OR THE SECOND TIME in twenty-five years the American public library 

faces the opportunity to render a national service through its partici- 
pation in the processes of demobilization and readjustment. Twenty-five years 
ago it sought to make its contribution to that process mainly in increased book 
supply and in the expansion of its organized facilities to meet the educational 
and vocational needs of the returning service-men. Out of these needs and the 
efforts to fulfill them grew the adult education movement. To the library in 
particular, accrued its readers’ advisory program and a general expansion and 
recognition of its educational mission. 


Today the public library is convinced that to meet its responsibilities it must 
enter into more active and dynamic participation in the large and complex task 
that confronts the nation. It must become the information center of its com- 
munity not only for ‘the diffusion of knowledge in its cultural and educational 
connotations but for the provision of guidance, direction, and counsel to the 
dislocated men and women in their endeavor to accomplish their own reorien- 
tation—industrial, economic, and cultural. 


The People and Their Problems 


We are now in the first period of demobilization. More than a million men 
and women have been discharged from the armed forces. Thousands of workers 
lose or leave their jobs every week. The second period will begin when the 
war ends in Europe. It will bring increasing discharges and dislocations. 
When the enemy is defeated in the Orient and South Pacific, the postwar period 
will be upon us and dislocations will reach enormous proportions. 


Millions of men and women will be discharged from the armed forces and 
war industries. They will have had new experiences, seen new places, acquired 
new skills, developed new interests. Some will be disabled. They will have to 
readjust themselves to normal peacetime living and working. 

Some will need physical rehabilitation. Most will seek employment. Many 
will want vocational training, general or professional education. All will have 
to reorient themselves to family and community life, to new economic conditions, 
and to new civic responsibilities. 


Industry itself will go through what may prove to be its greatest transition. 
Reconversion, new materials, new products, new concepts of labor relations will 
he—are now in fact—much in the minds of industrial and labor leaders. 

Alert librarians have already begun to assist in readjustment, not only 


because of present needs, but to gain experience for the much bigger job which 
lies ahead. 
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Getting Set for the Job 


The library staff and the library trustees must first inform themselves about 
the facts and probabilities of demobilization of the armed forces and war workers 
and about the reconversion of industry. The talents of the staff should be 
evaluated and those best suited by professional background, personality, and 
temperament should be assigned and prepared for these special services. 
Through its staff the library must help to organize the community’s total re- 
sources ; no single agency can do this job alone. 

For its own information as well as for the use of others, the library must 
assemble government announcements, bills, hearings, and the plans of labor and 
industry, of national and local agencies, and of other communities. It must 


establish and maintain contacts with local officials of Selective Service, U. S. 


Employment Service, and other national and community agencies. 


Doing the Job 


Every public library should establish specially organized facilities equipped 
and staffed to meet this challenging opportunity. The large library can ask a 
department or selected staff members to assume the leadership. In the small 
library, the librarian must rely upon herself, her trustees, and the competent 


volunteers. 


Information Service. The library must supply information and _ printed 
materials on all agencies serving veterans and war workers in any way—their 
locations, hours, and the nature of their services. It must give information and 


‘materials on job opportunities, training requirements, and training agencies ; on 


personal development, family adjustment, social and civic obligations, and 
psychological problems. It must also supply information and materials on 
industrial trends, population shifts, distribution problems, and other factors that 
affect markets. 

Educational Service. The library will recognize and encourage the in- 
evitable expansion of interest in self-education. It must increase, extend, and 
sharpen its educational and cultural services through individual reading guid- 
ance, reading and study programs, discussion groups, films, and by reference 
and introduction to similar activities conducted under other auspices. 

Public Relations. Through competent field workers, paid or volunteer, and 
through publicity, the library will make it difficult for any member of the com- 
munity to remain unaware of its expanded informational and educational 
services. 


March 5, 1944. 
* * 


THIS MANIFESTO was authorized by a group including Althea H. Warren, 
Carl Vitz, Ralph A. Ulveling, and Carl B. Roden in conference with other 
A.L.A. officers, librarians, and adult education specialists following the Chicago 
R:gional Institute on Demobilization and Readjustment. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY POST-WAR PLANS 
AND PROGRAM* 


THE program of planning for the Illinois 
State Library was given emphasis in 1939, 
when, by action of the General Assembly, 
the Advisory Committee for the State Li- 
brary was created. The first recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee were: 

(1) To provide adequate quarters for all 
departments of the Illinois State 
Library; 

(2) To inventory the complete book 
collection of the [Illinois State 
Library; 

(3) To provide for larger units of li- 
brary service through the establish- 
ment of library districts or regions; 

(4) Through specific cooperative means 
to consolidate library service in the 
State, thus providing adequate 
services in a form that is more effi- 
cient and economical. 

While the long-time plans for the Illinois 
State Library were under consideration 
and being worked on for several years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the Advisory Commit- 
tee continued in their recommendation that 
these plans be fully developed and that 
specific proposals for them be sent to the 
National Resources Planning Board and to 
the Illinois Post War Planning Commission. 
This was done and later revisions filed as of 
August 1, 1943 and April, 1944. 

In presenting the Illinois State Library 
post-war plans, the above listed recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee are 
here developed individually: 

1. To provide adequate quarters for all 
departments of the _ Illinois State 
Library. (Construction Project.) 

In 1923 the library, as a whole, was 
moved from the Capitol Building to the 
newly constructed Centennial Building, 
which was erected as part of the observance 
of the Illinois Centennial in 1918. 

According to the description of the build- 
ing given by the State Architect in the 
Illinois Blue Book, 1919-1920, the book 
stack space was described as “A specially 
designed unit for the compact storage of 
books with an ultimate capacity of about 


.* As submitted to the Illinois Post-War Com- 
mission, 1943. Rev. April, 1944. 


700,000 volumes.” For various and sundry 
reasons all book space has never been use- 
able. The installation of floor and stack 
supports is incomplete, although some space 
has been useable on each of the six stack 
levels. 


The shelving is most inadequate and 
scattered. There is a lack of elevators and 
book lifts, normal equipment found in the 
majority of the medium sized and large 
libraries of the country. 

The crowded conditions in the stacks 
have been mentioned consistently in the 
Biennial Reports of the Secretary of State 
as far back as 1928, only five years after 
the removal of the State Library to the 
Centennial Memorial Building. 


In 1928 the report reads: “The shelv- 
ing in the main floor book stacks on 
the Reading Room level has become so 
crowded that it became necessary to 
move the less used bound magazine 
files to the lower stacks and to rear- 
range the material on the lower book 
stack levels to make room for these 
extensive files. Unbound files of news- 
papers were discarded. The Congres- 
sional set of the U. S. Documents 
ran was consolidated so as to leave 
room for acquisitions of only the next 
few years . Much time has 
been consumed in these changes and 
the relief is quite temporary. A few 
book stacks have been added in the 
only available book space in the lower 
stacks but the need for more adequate 
book stacks with sufficient space for 
normal library growth for at least 10 
years is imperative.” 

In 1930, “The greatest problem which 
continues to face the State Library has 
been mentioned in several previous re- 
ports, the need of more book shelving 
space. The temporary expedients which 
have been employed from time to time 
to give minor relief are practically ex- 
hausted. The real difficulty in the 
situation goes back to the desperate 
need of other departments for space at 
the time of the occupation of the Cen- 
tennial Building in 1923.” 


In 1934, “A serious problem affecting 
its continued development confronts 
the library in the inadequacy of its 
book shelving space. Never, even in 


the first occupancy of the Centennial 
Building in 1923, was this estimated to 
meet the needs of legitimate and 
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normal growth in the State Library for 
more than six or eight years. Year by 
year, the meager allowance for growth 
has dwindled in spite of repeated and 
time-consuming shiftings and maneu- 
verings to conserve space until now the 
crowding makes it well-nigh impos- 
sible to keep that order in the book 
stacks, which is imperative for efficient 
service.” 

While none of these reports mention the 
crowded conditions in working space, such 
as in the Receiving and Shipping Depart- 
ment, the Reference Department, the 
Cataloging Department, the Circulation 
Records Department, the Book Selection 
and Order Department, the Adult Educa- 
tion Department, the space allowed for 
the work of these departments is of the 
same size as when the library first moved 
into the building in 1923, although at that 
time there were about 22 persons on the 
staff—now there are 80. 


In 1935, Secretary of State Edward J. 
Hughes, recognizing the congested condi- 
tions in work and stack space throughout 
the library, presented to the General As- 
sembly a request for $500,000 for the erec- 
tion of the first unit of a State Library 
building, this unit to house the archives. 
This unit was so designed to take care of 
additions which would in no way interfere 
with the particular and peculiar facilities 
needed to house the archival records of the 
state. Many of these particular features 
in the first unit of the building must be 
carried over into the other units of the 
building, particularly in the stack setup; 
that is, the book stacks must not only pro- 
vide adequate shelving space for the com- 
plete library but must include such lighting 
and ventilating features to provide the ut- 
most protection of the material now in our 
collection and to be added to it. At this 
time, not-to-be-replaced books, maps and 
documents are disintegrating because of 
lack of proper conditions to take care of 


them. The present stacks have no provi- 


sion for ventilation or humidity control— 
and airless, dry stack rooms are the ruina- 
tion of fine books bound in leather on live 


paper. 


The library now contains more than 
250,000 volumes of general literature, 
besides more than 350,000 volumes of 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


state documents, "records, pamphlets, 
which it is by law required to collect 
and preserve, (approximately 10,000 
books, pamphlets and documents which 
because of lack of housing space have 
been for 20 years piled up in basement 
rooms uncataloged) and 30,000 pic- 
tures, plus 1,600,000 archival items. 

In making plans for the completion of 
the State Library building, as part of the 
Capitol group, it is the recommendation of 
the State Library Advisory Committee that 
provision should be made having not only 
adequate shelving space with estimated 
growth for 50 years but work space so ar- 
ranged to provide adequate light and venti- 
lation and to cause a minimum of travel- 
ing of not only staff but moving of ma- 
terials in order to provide efficient and eco- 
nomic service to state officials and em- 
ployees as well as individuals, libraries and 
communities in the State. 


The complete State Library building 
should include stack and freight elevators, 
automatic book lifts and specially designed 
shelving for designated materials such as 
art, music, etc. 


The recommendations further developed 
are: 


In a sub-basement, provide for a 
4-stall garage for the bookmobiles and 
service cars maintained by the State 
Library. (The bookmobiles require a 
ten-foot door.) 


In the basement to make provision for 
the Receiving and Shipping Depart- 
ment (to handle approximately 8,000 
packages per month) with an outside 
loading platform of the same height as 
the receiving platform into the present 
unit housing the archives; mending and 
binding preparations department; mail 
received and outgoing; storage space 
with shelving for supplies of publica- 
tions, including book lists, posters, 
exhibits, manuals, etc., that are pe- 
culiar to our work and are distributed 
_ to schools, libraries and communities; 
storage space for supplies including 
those used in the Shipping Depart- 
ment; storage space for equipment that 
is seasonal, such as electric fans, bul- 
letin boards, etc. 

On the first floor, provision should be 
made for reference room (with shelv- 
ing for approximately 1,250 books, 10 
tables, 60 chairs), with work room 
nearby; public toilets; lighted display 
cases; magazine and newspaper room 
(with shelving racks for 700 current 
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publications; 5 tables; 30 chairs); circu- 
lating records department; cataloging 
department (allowing adequate work 
space for 12 catalogers); a work room; 
the book selection and order depart- 
ment; a small conference room (2 con- 
ference tables, 20 chairs), the office of 
the Assistant State Librarian; office for 
the Deputy Assistant State Librarian; 
the bookkeeper; and, a staff room. 
With the main entrance facing Spring 
Street, and a central corridor running 
north and south, connected with the 
present unit of the State Library 
building now housing the archives—in 
this corridor to be the public card 
catalog.* 

On the second floor, to provide for the 
Adult: Education Department (with 
shelving for 1,320 books, 2 tables, 12 
chairs); a browsing room (with shelv- 
ing for 3,800 books; provide chairs and 
lounges for 26 persons), the publica- 
tions office; two document rooms—one 
for federal and the other for state 
documents other than Illinois; a small 
auditorium (to seat about 100 people); 
one large work room, and, two staff 
rooms, one for men and the other for 
women. 

On the third floor, to provide for the 
Art Department (with shelving for 
3,000 books, 5 tables, 20 chairs); and 
the Music Department (with shelving 
for 2,700 books, 36 chairs for listening 
groups, 3 tables with 12 chairs) and, 
with especially designed equipment for 
the materials of these two depart- 
ments; the Collections Department 
(with shelving for approximately 
30,000 books, 20 chairs, 5 tables); the 
Extension Service offices; exhibit space 
in the main corridor, and, toilets for 
both men and women. 


The decision as to whether the State 
Library “is to be an insignificant collection 
of the minimum essentials for any small 
library or whether it is to have its place 
among the best state libraries in the 
country—and be a real credit to the State 
supporting it—is the factor that determines 
whether or not the completed building to 
house this library is erected.” 


“The State of Illinois may admit it can- 
not, or does not, care to maintain a State 


_* As work on proposed Capitol Group progresses, 
slight changes are being made in the floor lay-out. 
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Library comparable with those of other 
states approaching its wealth and responsi- 
bilities and in accord with that position 
may discard and dispose of the materials 


- gathered from many sources since 1819 all 


except the more frequently used and ob- 
viously necessary in order to make room 
for the smallest possible minimum of cur- 
rent and future additions. But this is not 
the premise on which a Reference Library 
is automatically built up. Today, this li- 
brary is constantly having to ignore its 
opportunities for acquisition and expansion 
because of limitations of its book storage 
facilities.” 

When and if the recommendation of the 
Illinois State Library Advisory Commmit- 
tee “to provide adequate quarters for all 
departments of the Illinois State Library” 
is adopted and carried through to comple- 
tion, the space now occupied by the State 
Library in the Centennial Building can be 
released. 


Estimated cost: $2,646,446. 

(Including $5,000 for landscaping; 
$150,000 for furniture and equipment—this 
would include furniture and equipment for F 
part of the building. Most of present office 
furniture could be used.) 


Cost of the unit housing archives, 
$741,838.89. 


Estimated construction time: 12 months. 

Estimated life in years: 50 years. 

Complete blueprints could be made in 4 
months. 

Site: On ground adjacent to present unit 
housing archives, “the custody and control” 
of which is legally “under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State Librarian.” (IIl. 
Revised Statutes. chap. 128. Sec. 12:14, p. 
3111.) 

Tentative floor layouts have been 
sketched. 

Project prospectus filed with Illinois Post- 
war Planning Commission. 

Blueprints in preparation. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY Fi 
MARCH 1, 1942-FEBRUARY 29, 1944 le 


The Catalog 
Items recataloged (inc. old material never processed).......... 9,994 
64,733 


Reference requests well « 
General requests (incl. collections and War Information Center) 56,119 currer 

——_—_ 66,186 

Bibliographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading Courses).......... 358 item. 


Adult Education activities pair, : 


Reading material lent 
713,069 
To WPA and NYA library centers (average per month)}................ 5,000 


Document Exchange ventor 
Special requests for copies of Illinois Documents. .................2e0005 450 


Consultant service 


FOR A BETTER TOMORROW—BETTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES TODAY 


“In a democracy the welfare of the State depends upon the education of its citizens 
and upon the diffusion of knowledge. 
t Books are the fundamental tools in education and the only complete storehouse of a 
knowledge. 
It follows therefore that if the State is to promote and protect its own welfare, it 
must make library service easily available to all of its citizens.” 
—Jupson T. JENNINGS. 


* March 1, 1942—April 9, 1942; September, 1943—March, 1944. 
+ Closed May, 1943. 
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2. To inventory the complete book col- 
lection of the Illinois State Library. 

During the years since the library was 
legally established in 1839, spot inventories 
have been taken. Additions have been 
made to the book collection by purchase; 
by gift from other state departments as 
well as from individual and other institu- 
tions in the State. These for the most 
part have been accepted as a unit. Lack 
of adequate staff personnel and pressure of 
current demands have made it impossible 
to properly record these additions, item by 
item. Through the years many books have 
become worn out; others in bad state of re- 
pair, and, some have been lost. Again the 
lack of adequate personnel has hampered 
the proper recording of these “withdrawals.” 

A complete item by item check inventory 
should be made of the entire book, pam- 
phlet, document, picture, recording, film, 
newspaper, and magazine collection credited 
to the State Library. This inventory would 
consist of checking the shelf list and other 
records against the actual holdings, total 
number and value of all holdings and cor- 
rection of records (shelf list, catalog, etc.), 
to correspond with the findings of the in- 
ventory. 
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Estimated cost: $61,500. 
Average number of employees (trained 

librarian-catalogers) 4. 

Total man months: 96 each. 

3. To provide for larger units of library 
service through library districts or 
regions. 

and 

4. Through specific cooperative means to 
consolidate library service in the State, 
thus providing adequate service in a 
form that is more efficient and Eco- 
nomical. 


Adequate library service should be avail- 
able to every citizen of the State for the 
purpose of intelligent participation in the 
process of democracy, in training for voca- 
tions, understanding of cultural develop- 
ments, and, enjoyment of leisure time. 

One million nine hundred thousand 
people lack local public library service. 
Sixty-five per cent of the 357 public libra- 
ries in the State have an annual income of 
less than $5,000 and are financially unable 
to have adequate library services, both as 
to book stock and personnel prepared to 
give. modern specialized adult and chil- 
dren’s services. 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN ILLINOIS* 


Total population of state: 7,897,241.+ 


Persons served by Persons unserved by a 

: community libraries community library 
79,654 1.00% 888,449 11.25% 
Non-farm residents .............. 193,398 2.45% 926,090 11.73% 
5,705,726 72.25% 103.924 1.32% 

Farm Non-farm Urban 
Persons without service ............0.eeeee0: . 91.77% 82.72% 1.79% 
100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 


* Prepared September, 1942. 


+ Figures taken from reports of U. S. Census Bureau, 1940. 
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LIBRARY EXPENDITURES IN ILLINOIS COUNTIES* 


Per Capita SERVED 
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50 
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SALINE GALLA. 
-55 | |.30]. 
UNION INSON| POPE 
N.R.—No report. \ .43 |.56|.46/° 
Per Capita Expenditure for Total Population. ..........0.eeececeereeeeceeereees 
Per Capita Expenditure for Population Served........ $0.62 
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The proposed plan of the Illinois State 
Library for larger units of service which 
includes the setting up of regional centers 
in each of the districts is based not only 
on experiences of years of actual library 
work in the State by members of the Ad- 
visory Committee but rather concise and 
complete reports and summaries of library 
service in Illinois such as presented to the 
Community Relations Seminar, September 
20, 1941, and, the “Survey of Library Serv- 
ice in Illinois—a report of the Illinois Leg- 
islative Council, Feb. 1942 (Publication No. 
45),” and, a study of the various reports 
and publications issued by the A. L. A. and 
other State library agencies. (A copy of 
each of the following basic reports was at- 
tached to the report submitted to the IIli- 
nois Post War Planning Commission.) 

Illinois State Library — Biennial Report, 
1940-42, in Illinois Libraries, Dec. 1942. 
p. 291. 

Library expenditures in Illinois Counties, 
Sept. 15, 1942. I. S. L. 

Library service by regions in “Statistics 
of the libraries of Illinois, 1943,” J/li- 
nois Libraries, Sept. 1943. p. 248 et al. 

Library Service in Illinois, Report of 
Community Relations Seminar. Sept. 
20, 1941. 

Library Service in Illinois, Report of Re- 
search Dept. Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil. Feb. 1942. Publication No. 45. 

Library Service in Illinois in “Statistics 
of the libraries of Illinois, 1943.” 
Illinois Libraries, Sept. 1943. p. 272. 

A National plan for libraries, reprinted 
from A. L. A. Bulletin, Feb. 1939. 

100 years of library service—Illinois State 
Library, in I/linois Libraries, Dec. 1942. 
p. 281. 

I. L. A—Report of the Library Planning 
Board Basic Plan, in IJI/linois Libraries 
Dec. 1939. p. 70. 

Modifications, in IIlinois Libra- 
ries, Jan., 1941, p. 37. 
Needs, in Illinois Libraries, 

Jan., 1943, p. 71. 

Post-war standards for public libraries, 

March 1943. 

Prepared for the National Resources 

Planning Board by A. L. A. Committee 

on Post-war Planning. 
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Present Minimum Standards for library 
service, released by A. L. A. in “Statis- 
tics of the libraries of Illinois, 1943.” 
Illinois Libraries, Sept. 1943. p. 276 
et al. 


State Library Agency, its functions and 
organization. 4th ed. rev. June 1943. 
A. L. A. 

Tentative statement on adult education 
standards for libraries, prepared by 
John Chancellor for A. L. A. Post-war 
Planning Committee. March 1942. 
A. L. A. 


The Illinois State Library now sends 
some books to localities upon request and 
maintains a few field workers but the re- 
sources of the State Library are not suf- 
ficient to overcome the widespread weak- 
nesses in the library service picture in the 
State. The proposed project for statewide 
library services by regions will: 

1. Provide bookmobile and deposit 
station service to 1,900,000 persons 
now unserved, for 10 years. 

2. Provide specialized advice and aid 
to over 200 libraries without suffi- 
cient financial resources. 

3. Stimulate localities to raise local 
tax fund for library service. 

4. Encourage the cooperation of lo- 
calities in the provision of library 
service so that adequate financial 
and population base for future 
service will be established. 

The proposal is that six regional centers 
under the direction of the Illinois State 
Library—one in each of the six library 
regions into which the State has been by 
law divided be established. Through them 
to extend library service to areas now un- 
served and to improve and simplify local 
services to existing public libraries. 


To each such region there be attached 
3 bookmobiles, 3 trucks and a reservoir 
book collection of at least 75,000 volumes 
plus a staff in each region of— 

1 Regional librarian (Field Visitor); 1 

Adult services advisor; 1 Children’s serv- 

ices advisor; 1 Assistant cataloger; 1 

Shipping clerk with 2 assistants; 1 Gen- 

eral clerk; 6 Motor. vehicle drivers; 3 

Bookmobile librarians. 

Also a headquarters staff in the Illinois 
State Library for central administration of 
these state library projects comprising— 
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LIBRARY REGIONS 


DISTRICT 1 DISTRICT 2 
(20 Counties) be 4 (4 Counties) 


DISTRICT 4 
(24 Counties) 


DISTRICT 3 
(18 Counties) 


DISTRICT 5 avails 
(19 Counties) : of all 


DISTRICT 6 
(17 Counties) 
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cataloger; 2 Stenographers; 2 Typists. 

All of the personnel, other than clerks, 
must be adequately trained for their par- 
ticular assignment; professional personnel 
must be graduates of library schools ac- 
credited by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

In planning the regional development it 
is recommended that at the headquarters in 
the Illinois State Library should be handled 
the ordering of books and similar materials 
(also the work involved in preparing and 
placing these orders), the inventories, sta- 
tistical reports and publicity. While the 
book ordering is done at headquarters (a 
file of orders outstanding per region should 
be kept at each center with a union file of 
orders at the Illinois State Library). The 
delivery of new books would be made direct 
from dealer to each individual regional 
center where the cataloging would be done. 
This would facilitate the handling of books 
to get them in use. There should be a 
union catalog at the Illinois State Library. 


The professional staff at the regional 
center would assist local libraries with 
specific problems in a particular field with 
the regional librarian (field visitor) func- 
tioning as adviser and consultant. 

The regional center would act as a clear- 
ing house for supplementary material to 
the libraries in the region and would pro- 
vide cooperative services throughout the 
region. It would be possible to set up a 
system of book selection that would make 
available in the region at least one copy 
of all books that are recommended as basic 
for reference work. Such a plan would 
make possible stronger local services and 
would extend library service to persons liv- 
ing between incorporated communities. It 
would mean library service to all schools. 
Service from the regional centers would be 
given through the establishment of small 
units such as deposit stations, through book- 
mobiles, supplementary collections made to 
small community libraries as well as school 
libraries. 

Estimated cost—$2,727,500, (for 10-year 
period). 

Average number of employees—119. 

Total man months—120 each. 


2 Senior library assistants; 1 Assistant 
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5. Buildings to serve as regional center 
and headquarters in each of the six 
regions. (Construction Project.) 

From a recent survey of library buildings 
throughout the State, it is evident that few, 
if any, would be able to house a regional 
center in their present quarters. The ques- 
tion also arises as to whether the location 
of the few libraries with extra space are 
located in an area most convenient and 
accessible as a regional center. 

The Advisory Committee, therefore, pro- 
poses the construction of a building to serve 
as a library center and regional head- 
quarters as outlined in the above recom- 
mendations, No. 3 and No. 4. This build- 
ing is to be warehouse type, fireproof, two 
story, with capacity for 100,000 volumes in 
a three tier bookstack to occupy the center 
of the building plus office space of 1,200 sq. 
ft., garage space of 750 sq. ft. and a base- 
ment for heating plant, etc., total floor area 
approximately 6,400 sq. ft.—outside dimen- 
sion 40’ by 80’ with a height of 30’. Con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility 
of conversion and use for the above pur- 
pose of a government-owned fire-proof 
building in each specified area; i.e. a 
former ordnance plant or war factory. 

Estimated cost—$102,500. 

Estimated life—50 years. 

Estimated time of construction—6 
months. 

It is the opinion of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Library that if 
the State Library is conceived to be “po- 
tentially, one of the greatest subsidiary edu- 
cational institutions in the State,” it will 
be necessary to carry out as soon as possible 
this proposed plan of expansion for the 
State Library so as to make available to the 
citizens of the State “maximum service.” 


SUGGESTED READING FOR THE 
COUNTY OR REGIONAL 
LIBRARIAN.* 


Brunner, Edmund de Schwainitz & Kolb, 
John Harrison. Rural Social Trends. 
McGraw, 1938. 


* From “County and Libraries,” by 
Tommie Dora Barker, Dean Library School Emory 
University, published in Ontario Library Review 
and Canadian Periodical Index, February, 1944. 
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Cole, William Earle & Crowe, Hugh Price. 
Recent Trends in Rural Planning. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1937. 

Fair, Ethel Marion. Country-wide Library 
Service. American Association, 
1934. 

Joeckel, Carleton Bruns. The Government 
of the American Public Library. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Kolb, John Harrison & Brunner, Edmund 
de Schweinitz. A Study of Rural So- 
ciety. Houghton, 1935. 
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Landis, Benson Youn & Willard, John Day- 
ton. Rural Adult Education. Macmil- 
lan, 1933. 

Long, Harriet Catherine. County Library 
Service. American Library Association, 
1925. 

Quigley, Margery Closey & Marcus, Wil- 
liam Elder. Portrait of a Library. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1936. 

Wilson, Louis Round & Wright, Edward 
Allen. County Library Service in the 
South. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


EXPANSION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN ILLINOIS 


By CHARLOTTE RYAN* 


THERE are in the State now over 600 in- 
corporated communities without library 
service, as against some 500 with library 
service. According to recent figures, there 
are some 1,900,000 people in the State who 
do not get library service except such as 
can be provided from the loan collection 
of the Illinois State Library. 

In order to suggest ways and means by 
which this unserved population of the 
State may receive the benefits of library 
service, a survey is here made of possibili- 
ties under the library laws of the State. 
In 1929 the library law was amended in 
order to provide for contractual service. 
The section added to the library law reads: 


“Board of library directors . . . may 
contract with any library association, 
school board, or any municipal library 
board in the State of Illinois for library 
service. Any such board may join with 
the board or boards of any one or more 
libraries of any city, town, village or 
township in maintaining libraries, or for 
the maintenance of a common library 
for such cities, towns, villages or town- 
ships upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon by and between the boards.” 

Under such broad provisions, there are a 
number of possibilities for communities not 
now receiving library service. 


* Chief, Extension Service, Illinois State Library. 


CONTRACTS WITH LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


If the people in a small community with- 
out library service are desirous of establish- 
ing service by means of a contract with 
a nearby well-established city or village li- 
brary, they may form what is known as a 
“library association.” This group of re- 
sponsible people can approach the library 
board of the nearby city or village and re- 
quest from such board service for the com- 
munity, offering an annual payment for 
types of service as specified in a contract. 
The contract may cover any or all of the 
following: 

1. A deposit of a collection of books in 

the smaller community. 

Advisory assistance in the set-up and 
procedures of the smaller library. 
Visits at stated intervals from the 
librarian of the larger library. 
Assistance in book selection and book 
ordering. 

Arrangements for reference service 
and special request service from the 
larger library. 

Extension of the privilege of bor- 
rowers cards to all people i in the small 
community. 

Such a “library association” might be a 
P. T. A. group, a woman’s club, a Farm 
Bureau group, or any other adult respon- 
sible group in the area desiring service. 
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Such a contract would be made on an 
annual basis, payments made as designated, 
and provisions for the termination of the 
contract may be included. 


CONTRACTS WITH SCHOOL BOARDS 


The provision of the law for library con- 
tracts allows school boards to draw up a 
contract with a public library board for 
service both of books and librarians in the 
schools of the community. Such an agree- 
ment involves the payment of money on 
the part of the school board to the library 
board, which may be used either as part 
payment on the salary of the children’s li- 
brarian serving the schools, or as a fund 
from which to purchase books for use in 
the schools. This type of contract, both 
formal and informal, obtains in several 
cities in the State. 

A contract equally possible and even 
more desirable from many angles could be 
arranged between a rural district school 
board and a nearby well-established library 
whereby the payments of money by the 
local district school board would pay for 
book service and perhaps the service of a 
children’s librarian for a story hour at 
stated intervals throughout the _ school 
term. 


A larger unit of rural service would be 
possible if the county superintendent would 
arrange for all the district school boards to 
contract through him with an established 
public library in the county for county- 
wide service. The money that the school 
district boards would pay toward this proj- 
ect could be used more advantageously for 
the purchase of a variety of titles which 
could circulate throughout the county, giv- 
ing quite a range of choice in reading ma- 
terial. The rural schools would also benefit 
through mass purchase of titles, through 
standard book selection criteria and through 
the mechanical preparation of the books 
provided for by the contracting library. 
The County Superintendent of schools in 
this instance would not be only the agent 
through whom arrangements could be made 
between the district school boards and the 
contracting library but would also be 
charged with making arrangements for the 
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distribution of the books throughout the 
county either by bookmobile service or by 
some other well-recognized means of trans- 
portation. 


CONTRACTS WITH MUNICIPAL LIBRARY 
BOARDS 


When a small community decides at an 
election or a city council votes to support 
a public library for its people, often the 
initial collection on hand is made up of 
gifts—sometimes “white elephants,” hap- 
hazard purchases and books received from 
various sources. Such a collection can by 
no means be classed by the title of “li- 
brary.” It is merely a collection of books. 
The newly elected library board feels that 
service with this collection will be inade- 
quate for the people of the community. 
By means of the contractual feature in the 
law, this new board may make a contract 
with the library board of a larger, well-run 
library by which a standard collection of 
books may be placed in the small com- 
munity for lending purposes, until such 
time as the funds from the new small 
library have become available in sufficient 
amount to build up an adequate book col- 
lection. 

During the last ten or twelve years a 
number of new libraries in the State have 
been able not only to service their com- 
munities adequately but also at the same 
time build up their own book collections by 
establishing contractual relations of this 
type with larger libraries. Other features 
of service were included in these contracts. 
The larger places which have granted such 
contracts to smaller beginning libraries are 
Evanston,* Oak Park, Maywood,* Peoria 
and Moline.* A skeleton outline of the 
provisions of such contracts is appended 
to this article. 


CONTRACT FOR JOINT SERVICE 


A provision of the contract law which has 
really never been put into actual operation 
allows contracts between library boards of 
several libraries of cities, towns, villages 
and townships for the maintenance of a 


* Illinois Libraries, Oct. Sup., 1930; Apr., 1931. 
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common library for such cities, towns, vil- 
lages and townships. This would be an 
ideal situation if it could be worked out 
as planned by the proponents of this 
amendment. There would be centralized 
ordering, purchasing, cataloging and prep- 
aration of books. This would, of course, 
reduce work hours, leaving staff more free 
time for contact and promotional work in 
the community. By such an arrangement 
there would be branches and deposit sta- 
tions in all parts of the area, geographically 
located for the convenience of the popu- 
lation. 

Theoretically, this arrangement allowing 
for joint contracts by the several library 
boards in order to serve several different 
communities would work in the best pos- 
sible manner but the first difficulty would 
be in persuading the boards to undertake 
such an arrangement and the second, per- 
haps larger, difficulty would be in satisfy- 
ing all signers to such an agreement or 
contract that there would be fair returns 
allocated to each contributing board in pro- 
portion to the amount of money paid into 
such an agreement. 


PUBLIC COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 


For the past 27 years it has been possible 
in Illinois to have county library service 
under the county library law. This law 
provides for a county-wide election for the 
establishment of public county library serv- 
ice, a rate of % of a mill (which can be 
raised later to a maximum of 2 mills by 
another election), and the appointment of 
a county library board by the county Board 
of Supervisors or Commissioners. This 
board, when appointed, can either arrange 
for the establishment of a county library 
system or can contract for service with an 
already established library. 

Soon after the enactment of this law, 
Warren County voted to establish caunty 
library service-and made a contract with 
the Monmouth Library Association for com- 
plete coverage of the county. This con- 
tract is renewed annually by the County 
Board of Supervisors. The Warren County 
service is a good example of county-wide 
service by means of contract with an estab- 
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lished library association incorporated under 
the laws of the State. 

In 1938 Putnam County held a success- 
ful election on county library service. Here 
a board of five directors was appointed by 
the county board of supervisors. This li- 
brary board then established and is main- 
taining county-wide service by means of 
branches and collections in the schools. 
Thus we have the two types of county li- 
brary service possible under the law, dem- 
onstrated in Putnam and Warren Counties, 
A few other counties in the State have 
attempted a county-wide election for library 
service but have been unsuccessful. In 
some cases the failure was due to a poorly 
organized campaign, ‘lack of interest on the 
part of leaders in the county, and lack of a 
good demonstration of what library service 
really can mean to a large area. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY DISTRICTS 


Under the new public library district li- 
brary law, passed during the last session of 
the General Assembly, a more flexible sys- 
tem of establishing larger units of service 
was devised. Under this law all or any 
portion of territory in a county, or portions 
of territory in more than one county may 
be formed into a public library district. 


In order to initiate the formation of such 
a district, a petition signed by 100 legal 
voters in the proposed district may be cir- 
culated. After the petition is filed the 
county judge calls a hearing during which 
all the inhabitants of a proposed district 
may discuss the rate of taxation and the 
boundaries of such a proposed district. The 
county judge, after the decisions of this 
hearing are made, enters an order. An 
election is then called for the establishment 
of a public library district in the area which 
is to be the proposed library district. The 
law fixes provisions for both precincts and 
polling places for the people living outside 
of cities, towns and villages, as well as for 
the voters living in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Under the law it is possible for 
cities, towns and villages having already- 
established libraries either to enter into the 
election for the proposed library district or 
not to enter in, according to their desire. 
If the election is successful then the County 
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Board has the authority to appoint a library 
board of six members, one of which is the 
chairman of the county board and five 
others from the area in proportion to the 
population. 


When the election has been carried suc- 
cessfully, at which no more than 1.2 mills 
may be initially voted, and when the board 
is appointed and the tax collected, then 
service in the area may be provided for 
either by the establishment of a new li- 
brary or by contract with a nearby good 
library. Such a contract must be approved 
by the Advisory Committee of the Illinois 
State Library. 


Provisions are made in the law for both 
the withdrawal from and the admission to, 
as well as the dissolution of the public li- 
brary district. : 

Cited briefly above are the main points 
of the new public library district law. The 


points in its favor are: 


A. Flexibility as to area comprising a 
district. 
B. Varied possibilities of a contractual 
set-up between a number of libraries. 
C. Varied possibilities for extension of 
library service. 
As regards the last point, and probably the 
most important advantage of this new law, 
it will be possible: 


Composition |: 
OF DISTRICT 
(GEOGRAPHIC 
AREA) 


the county. 


one to five counties. 


All the territory in a county. 
. Any portion of the territory in 


All or any portion of territory in 
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To arrange a regular exchange of 
book stock between libraries in an 
area. 


To centralize the administration in 
one place, thereby reducing the over- 
head in regard to acquisition, catalog- 
ing and preparation of books. 


To employ a more highly trained 
staff to serve the area, because of in- 
creased income. 


To arrange for service to rural 
schools, both as to deposits of books 
and assistance of an itinerant chil- 
dren’s librarian. 


To provide adequate reference service 
for the area. 


To give Readers Advisory Service on 
a scale not possible in smaller library 
units now in existence. 


To cooperate to the fullest extent 
with adult educational agencies now 
in existence and those which will be . 
put into operation in the post-war 
period. 

Following is a detailed outline of the 
procedures necessary to put into operation 
the law governing the establishment of a 
public library district. 


SECTION I 


Not included within areas be- 
ing served by contract or 
otherwise by tax-supported or 
endowed libraries open to 
public. 
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SECTION II THROUGH VI 


COMPOSITION OF BOARD: 
Six members— 
Appointment: (if district lies in one county only) 

Chairman of county board and 5 members appointed by 
county board. 

Appointment: (if district contains territory in more than one 
county) 

Chairman of county board of county containing all or a 
larger portion of district. 

Five other members appointed by county boards of 
counties in district in proportion to population of ter- 
ritory of district. (Each county or portion of county in 
district must have at least one member on the board.) 

Term of office: 5 years. First appointment for staggered terms 
of one, two, three, four and five years. 
Hold office for term and until successors are appointed. 
Vacancies: Filled by county board for unexpired term. 


ORGANIZATION: 
President and secretary elected from members of board. 
County treasurer of county containing all or a larger portion of 
district to be treasurer of district. 


COMPENSATION: 
None, except actual and necessary travel expenses incurred in per- 
formance of duties. : 


PowERs: 

1. Establish, equip and maintain library or libraries. 

2. Contract with existing library or libraries for library service 
for district. 

3. Do all things necessary to provide efficient library service. 

4. Must have plans for establishment of libraries approved by 
Advisory Committee of Illinois State Library. 
Must have contract for service approved by Advisory Com- 
mittee of Illinois State Library Advisory Committee may with- 
draw approval at end of 3 years if A. L. A. minimum 
standards are not maintained. 
May contract with boards of school directors to provide school 
library service and teachers’ libraries for school district. 


SECTIONS VII AND VIII 


Annual tax—one and two tenths (1.2) mills on the dollar. 

May be increased to two (2) mills by referendum requiring majority 
of votes on question at any general or special election. 

Proceeds of taxes deposited with treasurer of county containing all or 
larger portion of district; kept in separate fund; expended only upon 
warrants certified by librarian or two members of board of library 
and approved by the president of the district board. 
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SECTIONS IX, X AND XI 


Fiscal year shall be July 1st to June 30. 
Report must be made by county board or boards to Illinois State 
Library within 60 days after close of fiscal year. 
Report contains: 
a. Itemized statement of receipts. 
b. Itemized statement of expenditures. 
c. Statement of property acquired by devise, bequest, purchase, 
gift or otherwise. 
d. Statement of character of library service furnished. 
e. Other statistics and information. 
Gifts, grants, bequests or devises for use of district may be accepted 
by district board. 


SECTION XII 


Any city, village or incorporated town establishing a library under pro- 
visions of any existing statute, after having voted to participate, 
shall, thereupon cease to be a part of such district. 

Any territory annexed to city, village or incorporated town having a 
library, shall thereupon cease to be a part of such district. 

Any city, village or incorporated town having a library shall not be 
included unless the proposition is submitted to the voters and receives 
a majority of votes cast on the proposition. 

Any city, village or incorporated town may at any time after forma- 
tion of district, become a part thereof if at a general or special 
election, a majority of votes on the proposition are favorable. 


SECTION XIII 
PETITION 
Petition calling for an election to be signed by 100 legal voters of 
proposed district. 
Must be presented to county judge of county containing all or 
larger portion of proposed district. 


HEARING 

County Judge sets time and place of hearing on petition and pub- 
lishes notices of hearing at least 20 days beforehand in one or 
more daily or weekly newspapers published in proposed district, 
or, if no newspaper, posts notice in ten places in district 20 days 
ahead of hearing, and mails copy of notice to mayor or presi- 
dent of village board of all cities, towns and villages within pro- 
posed district. 

County Judge presides at hearing. All persons in district shall 
have opportunity to be heard about location and boundary of 
proposed district. 
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ORDER 


County Judge can then fix and determine limits and boundaries; 
altering and amending petition for that purpose and to that 
extent. This determination shall be incorporated in an order. 
After the order is entered, the County Judge shall submit to the 
legal voters of the proposed district the question of organization 

and establishment of proposed district at an election to be held 

within 60 days after entering such order. 


INOTICE OF ELECTION 


Notice of election shall be given by County -Judge at least 20 days 
‘ prior to election in the same manner as notices for hearing on 
petition. 


Notice shall specify purpose of election and contain description of 
proposed district and time and place for holding election. 


IBALLOT 


For the establishment of a public library district 


Against the establishment of a public library district 


ELECTION 


County Judge established boundaries of one or more voting 
precincts within proposed district, designates one polling place 
for each precinct and appoints two judges and a clerk for each 
polling place. Provides separate voting precincts and polling 
places for voters within and without cities, towns and villages. 


ELECTION RETURNS 
Within 24 hours after closing time, judges shall return ballots and 
original poll books with certificates showing result of election to 
County Judge who canvasses returns from each precinct within 

five (5) days after election. 


County Judge causes statement of results of election to be spread 
on records of county court. 


If cities, towns and villages are not included, a majority of votes 
cast on the proposition in the proposed area carries the election. 


If cities, towns and villages are included, it will be necessary to 
have a majority of votes cast on the proposition in cities, towns 
and villages as well as a majority of votes cast in the area cut- 
side of cities, towns and villages, in order to carry the election. 


If a majority of the votes cast are in favor of the proposed district, 
the County Judge enters an order and causes same to be spread 


upon the records of the county court. 
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SECTION XIV 


Petition calling for dissolution must be signed by 100 or more legal 
voters of district, must be presented to County Judge of county con- 
taining all or larger portion of district. 


County Judge calls election on dissolution within 60 days after receipt 
of petition. 


Notice of election published by County Judge 20 days prior to election, 
in one or more daily or weekly newspapers published in district, or 
by posting in conspicuous places at least 10 notices in widely 
separated places in district. 


BALLoT: 


For the dissolution of the public library district 


Against the dissolution of the public library district 


ELECTION: 


County Judge establishes boundaries of one or more voting pre- 
cincts within proposed district, designates one polling place for 
each precinct and appoints two judges and a clerk for each 
polling place. 


Provides separate voting precincts and polling places for voters 
within and without cities, towns and villages. 


ELECTION RETURNS: 


Within 24 hours after closing time, judges shall return.ballots and 
original poll books with certificate showing result of election to 
county judge who canvasses returns from each precinct within 
five (5) days after election. 


County Judge causes statement of results of election to be spread 
on records of county court. 


If cities, towns and villages are not included, a majority of votes 
cast on the proposition in the proposed area carries the election. 


If cities, towns and villages are included, it will be necessary to 
have a majority of votes cast in cities, towns and villages and 
also a majority of votes cast in the area outside of cities, towns 
and villages in order to dissolve the library district. 


Proposition for dissolution of a district may not be submitted to 
voters oftener than once every three years. 
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SECTION XV 


Petition for annexation must be signed by 100 legal voters of proposed 
area to be annexed and presented to County Judge, who calls election 
within 60 days after filing of petition. 

Notice of election published by County Judge 20 days prior to elec- 
tion in one or more daily ‘or weekly newspapers published in ter- 
ritory to be annexed or by posting in conspicuous places at least 
10 notices.in widely separated places in territory or district. 


Each legal voter within territory proposed to be annexed and each legal 
voter within established library district has a right to cast a ballot. 


For the annexation of the following described ter- 
ritory (here describe territory) to the (name of 
district) public library district. 


Against the annexation of the following described 
territoy (here describe territory) to the (name of 
district) public library district. 


County Judge establishes boundaries of one or more voting precincts 
within territory proposed to be annexed and within the public library 
district, and designates one polling place for each precinct and ap- 
points two judges and a clerk for each polling place. 

Provides separate voting precincts and polling places for voters within 
and without cities, towns and villages. 


ELECTION RETURNS 


Within 24 hours after closing time, judges shall return ballots and 
original poll books with certificate showing result of election to 
County Judge who canvasses returns from each precinct within 
five days after election. 


County Judge causes statement of results of election to be 
spread on records of county court. 

Election requires majority of votes cast on question both in ter- 
ritory proposed to be annexed and in public library district. 

If election on proposed annexation carries, County Judge enters 
order and causes same to be spread on records of County Court. 


Such proposition to annex any specific territory can only be sub- 
mitted once every three years. 
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SKELETON OUTLINE OF A CONTRACT 
-Public Library 
Contract for service to 
This agreement made and concluded ‘at Illinois, this 
day of by and between. Library 
and the covers the following: 
Since. wishes to increase its library facilities 
it has been agreed: 
First. volumes selected from the Library 
collection will be lent for a period of with extension 


of time permitted upon request. Specific requests will be supplied in so far as is possible 


without curtailing service to borrowers in 


Second. Any fines collected shall be the property of the. 
library. 
Third. Care and transportation to and from the. 


library shall be the responsibility of the. 


Fourth. Any damaged or lost books shall be compensated for by. 


Fifth. For these loan collections, the. agrees 
to pay per year, in either annual, semi-annual or quarterly 
installments. 

Sixth. The residents of shall enjoy all the privileges 
of the ___Library; their borrowers’ cards will entitle them 
to borrow books from the Library. 


Seventh. The quarters, furniture, supplies, equipment and custodian or librarian shall 
be furnished by. 


Eighth. This agreement is to take effect 
It may be terminated at the option either of the Board of Trustees of the 


Library or of the. 
provided at least three (3) months prior notice is given. 
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YOUR LIBRARY CAN HELP 


By Ear. W. 


HUMAN rehabilitation is the subject of 
much discussion these days but too often 
it is treated only as part of post-war plan- 
ning and as something to be done in the 
future. As a matter of fact even now 
veterans are being returned at the rate of 
100,000 per month and for them the post- 
war period has arrived. 

The subject is a large one and one that 
each of us should be prepared to face for 
there will be few of us who will not be 
called upon in one way or another to help 
reestablish some returned veteran in indus- 
trial, commercial or professional life. Be- 
side these handicapped veterans we have 
handicapped civilians who can live more 
cheerful and more useful lives if given the 
proper encouragement and training. 


“Given a sound mind and ordinary 
reasonable or outstanding intelligence it 
may be positively stated,” says the Re- 
habilitation Commission of New Jersey, 
“that there is no trade or profession in 
which an able bodied person may engage 
that cannot be carried on by a handicapped 
person restricted only by the disability 
limitations.” 

For at least ten years industry has been 
training and employing handicapped per- 
sons. In the Ford Plant at River Rouge 
there are at least 11,000 such persons giving 
fully satisfactory service. At the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Plant in Peoria some 800 are 
employed with equally satisfactory results 
while the Peoria Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium through its self-supporting pro- 
duction shop has demonstrated a practical 
method of rehabilitation for its patients. 
Peoria has its own plan for human re- 
habilitation sponsored by some fifty groups 
and organizations. To plans such as these 
in your community your public library can 
make a very definite contribution. 


* Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 


Brow NING* 


During the past three years hundreds of 
able bodied men and women have fitted 
themselves for new and better jobs in 
Peoria’s more than 200 diversified commer- 
cial and industrial establishments through 
the use of books from the Business and 
Technical Room of the library. In your 
library, too, books have been in constant 
demand on refresher courses in mathe- 
matics; on blue print reading; lathe work; 
machine shop practice; foundry work; and, 
foremanship. Other persons have found 
new positions for themselves through the 
use of books on electricity, radio, salesman- 
ship, bookkeeping, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy. What these books have done to 
help train able bodied men and women for 
their work can be done again for the handi- 
capped by the use of these same books. 

Watchmaking and repair has always been 
a favorite line of work for the handicapped 
and here again the library is in a position 
through its books to help train those who 
wish to follow this line of work. 


Some there will be who will not be able 
immediately to take up a full-time or even 
a part-time job. To keep these persons 
minds occupied as well as to arouse in them 
a desire to do something useful such books 
can be used as Collins— Money making 
hobbies; Hall — Handicrafts for the handi- 
capped; Starr— Make it yourself; and, 
Johnson—Country craft. 


If you need help in finding just the best 
way to aid your handicapped person and 
have no trained person to turn to, you may 
find useful suggestions in such publications 
as McKenzie— Reclaiming the maimed; 
Dunton — Prescribing occupational therapy, 
and Hass — Occupational therapy for the 
mentally and nervously ill. A very helpful 
article showing how many different types 
of handicaps have been overcome in Occu- 
pational Therapy across Canada in the 
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January, 1944 issue of Canadian Geograph- 
ical Journal. 

Every public library should have books 
on careers and vocations, each one telling 
the qualifications needed for that particular 
job; what training is necessary; and, what 
returns may be expected. Barrett’s Your 
job and American victory, analyses several 
hundred jobs for young men and women 
while the Operations Manual for the Place- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion lists hundreds of occupations which 
the handicapped can carry on. 

Civil service will have many positions 
which can successfully be filled by returned 
veterans and 79 questions about these are 
answered in the U. S. Civil Service publi- 
cation From military service to civil serv- 
ice. Your library should also have books 
of test questions covering the examination 
for such subjects as Auditing, Accounting, 
Bookkeeping, Electrical Engineering, Gen- 
eral Office Work, Postal Clerks, Mail Car- 
rier, Forestry, Fingerprinting, and Statis- 
tician. Also useful are O’Rourke, Oppor- 
tunities in government employment federal, 
state and municipal; and, Arco, Aptitude 
tests for mechanical apprentice and factory 
inspector. 

In every group of persons to be rehabili- 
tated there will be some who because of 
their natural ability, or their handicap will 
find it desirable to earn their living through 
writing, speaking or singing. Such books 
as Fraser—You can write; Margolis—Turn 
your humor into money; White—How to 
write for a living; and, Vestal—Writing for 
a living will be found useful. Books show- 
ing the possibilities in radio are Dixon— 
Radio sketches and how to write them; 
Seymour — Practical radio writing; and, 
Husing—Ten years before the mike. 

From your Art and Music Collections 
come books for both the person who wants 
to get enjoyment out of music and the 
person who wants to make a living by 
means of it. Such books are Kaufman— 
You can enjoy music; Barton—Music as a 
hobby; and, Henderson—How to sing for 
money. Numerous books on _ sketching, 
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painting in oil and in water color, figure 
drawing and cartooning await those who 
want to test out their artistic ability. 

Each month brings forth helpful maga- 
zine articles on what has been and is being 
done toward the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons. Some of these are, “We 
can train soldiers for post-war jobs”; 
“White collar jobs”; “Experience of men 
and women who have created their own 
occupations”; “Tasks for the wounded”; 
and, “Occupational therapy, saving of mind 
and life through artcrafts.” 

The big problem for the family and 
friends of those who are coming back more 
or less handicapped is to be prepared to 
make these men feel that they have just 
as good a chance to make a living as they 
ever had. It may not be in the line of 
work they followed before the war but it 
may prove to be in a line just as good or 
even better. Help them to get over their 
self-consciousness and help them to feel 
that what other handicapped people have 
accomplished they too can accomplish. 

We not only have the handicapped to 
rehabilitate but we have the women who 
entered industry and must be helped to 
hold the job they have; to find a new one 
when the men they replaced return; or, to 
help them readjust themselves once more 
to home life. Not only must the women 
who return to their homes get used to their 
loss of income and the less stimulating 
work of the household but they must get 
reacquainted with the men of their family. 
These men they have not even seen for 
a long time nor has it been possible for 
them to share the new and often terrible 
experiences of these men during this time. 
Many readjustments must take place and 
it is the library’s place to help these 
women, and their men, make these adjust- 
ments successfully. 

As a boost to your own morale and pos- 
sibly to the morals of those whom you are 
trying to rehabilitate read one or more of 
the following books: Fosdick—On being 
a real person; Bretz—I begin again; Ohm- 
stad— The world at my finger tip; and, 
Scapini—A challenge to darkness. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY OBJECTIVES AND BOARD- 
LIBRARIAN RELATIONSHIP 


By Grace W. GILMAN* 


FOR the Riverside Public Library to serve 
its community to the highest capacity pos- 
sible on its available resources, it has 
seemed wise to the Board of Directors and 
the Librarian to state the long term objec- 
tives of the library in such a way that they 
will be clear both to the community and to 
those who direct the policies and adminis- 
tration of the library. 

A public library is the most democratic 
educational institution in America, adapted 
by its flexibility and by its voluntary 
nature to serve more people more years of 
their lives than any other institution. In 
days of national stress and confused think- 
ing its responsibility in the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion is a sobering 
challenge. How well this will be done de- 
pends upon the vision of those responsible 
for the administration and support of 
American libraries. The smooth an effec- 
tive operation of the library towards estab- 
lished objectives will depend in large part 
on the completeness of understanding be- 
tween the Library Directors and the Libra- 
rian as to the responsibilities and provinces 
of each in working together. 

The following objectives and code of re- 
lationship represent an ideal of service and 
a pattern of cooperation to which the li- 
brary is committed. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


1. ApuLT EpucATION 

The public library is, above all, the 
community’s center of voluntary adult 
education. Its most effective tool is 
its book collection. The usefulness of 
this book collection will depend not only 
on its size but upon the value of the 
books, the extent to which they are 


* Librarian, Public Library, Riverside, Illinois. 
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made available, and the quality of the 
library staff which services it. 

The library recognizes that adult edu- 
cation includes a wider range of in- 
formation than is found in books, and 
plans as its resources permit to sup- 
plement the book collection with read- 
able pamphlets, maps, music recordings, 
films, and similar material. 

The library will encourage and spon- 
sor study groups, film and discussion 
forums, exhibits, councils on community 
welfare, in fact any educational activ- 
ity which helps to coordinate and enrich 
the adult education programs of the 
community. 

As a very practical aspect of adult 
education the library should be the 
center of vocational information. Up- 
to-date information on trades and pro- 
fessions is a part of the library’s com- 
munity service. Part of this rapidly 
changing information will be best se- 
cured by cooperation with the Illinois 
State Library and with vocational 
schools and firms in the Chicago area. 


WITH SCHOOLS 

Next ‘to the library’s service to the 
individual is its obligation to work 
closely with the public schools. Effec- 
tive correlation between school assign- 
ments and the supplementary use of 
the library should be worked out with 
the school staff. There should be no 
break in the continuous education of 
the child between the school classroom 
and the public library. It is the pur- 
pose of the library to furnish reference 
and supplementary reading for school 
assignments and to enrich the student’s 
reading in every possible way. 
Work WITH CHILDREN 

The library’s service to children goes 
beyond correlation with the school cur- 
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riculum. The library owes every child 
in the community the opportunity to 
know first hand the finest children’s 
literature of the past and present and 
to include in his voluntary reading 
books which will give him background 
for discrimination and enjoyment in 
adult reading. Through the guidance 
and friendship of the library, reading 
should become for him both a valuable 
tool and a life-long pleasure. 


RECREATIONAL’ READING 

The library, in addition to its out- 
standing objectives of adult education 
and child guidance in reading, is an im- 
portant source of recreation. Reading 
for no purpose save that of enjoyment 
is a deep-rooted need for both adults 
and children. The same care and dis- 
crimination must be given to this 
service of the library as to any other. 


INTEGRITY OF Book COLLECTION 

To serve these objectives effectively 
the library’s book collection must be 
kept safe from any group or individual 
who might attempt to curtail freedom 
of speech or freedom in reading. All 
subjects pertinent to present and past 
social, economic, or religious problems 
should be represented fairly and intelli- 
gently in a balanced book collection. 
A jealous maintenance of intellectual 
integrity is fundamental to the library’s 
service to a democratic society. It is, 
in fact, essential to its preservation. 


AREA OF SERVICE 

The day of the very small self- 
contained public library ‘is passing. 
Efficiency and economy in meeting the 
increased use of the libraries as adult 
education centers will demand larger 
tax areas for increased incomes, larger 
units of service, and a marked improve- 
ment in cooperation among neighboring 
libraries. It should be the purpose of 
the library to investigate the possibili- 
ties of expanding its area of service 
wherever that expansion would work to 
the mutual advantage of an unserved or 
inadequately served area and the 
Riverside Library. This expansion 
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could take several forms. It might re- 
sult in a Riverside Township Library; 
in a contract service with neighboring 
areas; in a loose regional cooperative 
system; in a combined school and 
library service. In any or all of these 
areas, future State or Federal aid is a 
reasonable expectation. Larger units of 
service is a trend in post-war library 
development that should be carefully 
considered. 
Tue Lisrary STAFF 

It is of vital importance that, as the 
library increases the size of its book 
collection and the area of its service, 
it give equal attention to its staff. The 
Riverside Library needs a larger and 
better trained staff. The importance of 
adopting a definite staff employment 
policy cannot be over-emphasized. As 
soon as library finances permit, qualifi- 
cations and pay plans based on the 
recommendations of the American Li- 
brary Association should be adopted 
with reasonable allowances for the local 
situation. Such a classified pay plan 
lists the qualifications expected for each 
position, whether it be professional, sub- 
professional or clerical, and sets a mini- 
mum and maximum salary for each. 
Upon the relationship of the staff to 
the librarian, as the executive officer of 
the Board, and in turn, the relationship 
of the librarian to the Board of Di- 
rectors, depends much of the harmoni- 
ous operation of the library in working 
effectively toward established goals. 


THE LIBRARY BOARD AND THE 


LIBRARIAN — DIVISION OF 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS 

In Riverside the Board of Directors 
is elected by the people and is directly 
responsible to them for: 

1. The approval and support of 
broad policies and objectives in 
the library’s service to the com- 
munity. 

2. The selection of a librarian cap- 
able of administering the library 
according to the policies adopted. 
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3. The care and supervision of the 
library’s finance and property. 
The Library Board is more than the 
official representative of the commu- 
nity. Its members are constant inter- 
preters of the objectives and plans of 
the library to the community. As such, 
the Board is in a favorable position to 
seek endowments and other gifts with 
which to supplement the library’s lim- 
ited tax income and thereby increase 
the quality and area of its service. 


2. THE LIBRARIAN 
The librarian is the executive officer 
of the Board and the administrator of 
all the activities of the library. In ad- 
dition, it is the librarian’s duty to: 

1. Propose budgets, policies, activi- 
ties, and long term plans subject 
to Board approval. 

2. To select all staff members and 
be responsible for their work. 

3. To be responsible for book selec- 
tion. 

4. To prepare such reports as are 
necessary to accurately portray 
the activities and progress of the 
library. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


5. To make himself (or herself) 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
book needs of the community. 

To fulfill these duties adequately the 
librarian should have sufficient staff to 
be free from other minor operating de- 
tails. 

If the public library is to assume 
leadership in the intellectual life of the 
community, if it is to become a genuine 
center of adult education, it will need 
a considerable increase in income 
which can come only from gifts and 
endowments, from future State and 
Federal aid, from an increase in the 
tax area, or from a combination of 
these possibilities. 

The library has a continuous need 
of vision and purposeful direction. This 
direction has been indicated in the 
library’s Five Year Expansion Plan 
(1943-47)—a plan which will need fre- 
quent revisions and expansions. 

These established purposes, together 
with the closest cooperation and un- 
derstanding between the Directors and 
the librarian can carry us a long way 
on the road to fruitful service to a 
democratic society. 


FIVE-YEAR EXPANSION PLAN, 1943-47 
FOR THE RIVERSIDE (ILL.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(BASED ON AN EsTIMATED ANNUAL INCOME OF $12,000.00) 


1943 


Assuming that the heating of the west 
basement room has been improved by the 
summer of 1943, it is recommended that 
book service for children be moved to that 
location. By equipping this room with 
wall shelving and a charging desk for serv- 
ice, the library’s book capacity will be in- 
creased by four thousand volumes and chil- 
dren from pre-school age through the sixth 
grade provided with an ideal location for 
separate book service. 

It is estimated that the increased annual 
cost in heat, light, janitor service, and the 


employment of a trained children’s librarian 


Former budget ...... 8,500.00 
$10,900.00 
Shelving and desk........... 1,000.00 
$11,900.00 


1944 


The moving of the children’s furniture 
to the basement will have left a serious 
shortage of furniture in the main reading 
rooms. The south room can be equipped 


most attractively for a high-school collec- 
tion, history room, and current magazines 
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at approximately .............. $ 1,000.00 
Regular budget 10,900.00 
$11,900.00 

1945 


By 1945 special expenses in furniture and 
equipment will have been taken care of 
and a larger proportion of the budget al- 
located to books, probably $1,800.00 an- 
nually. By this time it might seem ad- 
visable for the library to install its own 
heating plant—an expense which could not 
be met out of the tax income of a single 
year. The suggestion was made several 
years ago that the Library Board seriously 
investigate the. advisability of holding an 
election for a Township Library, giving 
book service to North Riverside and River- 
side Lawn and increasing the library’s an- 
$1,800.00 
Probable cost of increased serv- 

This increase in revenue would allow the 
accumulation of $1,000.00 a year for the 
purchase of a separate heating plant, if de- 
sired. 

1945-46 

Many libraries have contract arrange- 
ments with the School Board of the com- 
munity providing for joint operation of 
school and public libraries under the super- 
vision of the public library. This arrange- 
ment is on a cost basis—the School Board 
re-imbursing the Library Board for the 
cost of service. If such a plan were worked 
out in Riverside, it is reasonable to assume 
that a portion of the Ames School building 
might be used as a branch for the northern 
section of the Township. 

Probable income from schools... $1,800.00 
Probable additional costs....... 1,800.00 
The above suggestions relative to town- 
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ship and school possibilities depend on the 
willingness of other groups and Boards and 
are, therefore, not so much a matter for the 
immediate consideration of the Library 
Board as the plans for 1943 and 1944. The 
trend in library development, however, is 
noticeably along the lines of regional co- 
operation and increase in the area served 
by one library. Under favorable conditions, 
it serves the double purpose of spreading 
book service to more people and of adding 
a wider base for tax revenue. 


1947 


By 1947 a gradual increase in annual in- 
come, based on increased village and town- 
ship valuations, should bring the library’s 
budget to approximately $15,000.00, an 
amount sufficient to give reasonably ade- 
quate library service. The increased serv- 
ice to schools and study groups will prob- 
ably necessitate the equipping of the south 
basement room into a storage room for 
periodicals, reserve book collections, and for 
additional staff working space. The cost 
for needed equipment should not exceed 
$1,000.00. 

Another five year plan would find the 
south basement room and lobby equipped 
entirely for circulating and storage books, 
bringing the library’s book capacity to 
20,000 volumes. The basement kitchen 
could be turned into a book delivery and 
supply storage room. 

Most certainly a longer range plan will 
include an outdoor reading room adjoining 
the two basement rooms. This project 
might be financed by the joint efforts of 
the Riverside Garden Club and the Friends 
of the Library. 

April 27, 1942. 
March 6, 1944 (Revised). 


The John Newbery Medal was awarded to JOHNNY TERMAIN by Esther Forbes 
as “the most distinguished contribution to American literature for children in 1943.” 
The 1943 Caldecott Medal went to Louis Slobodkin for his illustration in MANY 


MOONS by James Thurber. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON POST-WAR PLANNING 
MATERIALS RECOMMENDED FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE* 


Teachers and librarians dre finding that 
one of the most important questions in the 
minds of high school boys and girls today 
is that of what kind of world they will 
live in after the war is over. Hundreds 
of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
have been and are being written on the 
subject, but the problem of choosing that 
material which is suitable for high school 
use is not an easy one. 

With this in mind, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of High School Librarians has com- 
piled this bibliography of material on post- 
war planning—material which can be read 
and understood by high school students. 
Each item on the list has been recom- 
mended by more than one high school 
librarian or teacher of social science. The 
teachers have found it to be of help in 
their class work, and librarians have found 
that students actually read this material. 

This list, however, is not a perfect or a 
complete one; there are perhaps many 
more items which might be included. It 
is hoped that this may serve as a guide, 
or a checklist of other materials. 


BOOKS 


Adler, M. J. How to THINK AsBouT WaR 
AND Peace. Simon and Schuster. 1944. 
307p. $2.50. 

Long range, supra-national point of 
view. Concerned not with blueprints for 
peace but with ideas about peace to 
which people should be directing their 
thinking. The author is confident that 
a world government can achieve lasting 
peace and will be possible if nations will 
forego their external sovereignty. Im- 
portant for teachers working with young 
people. 

Callender, Harold. A PREFACE TO PEACE. 
Knopf. 1944. 288p. $3.00. 

Sound review of issues upon which 
specific peace plans may be built. The 
democracies have been short-sighted and 
*Compiled by Mildred L. Nickel, Librarian, 


Lyons Township -—_ School, LaGrange, for the 
Illinois — High School Librarians, Feb- 
ruary, 


negative in their foreign policies, the 
author declares, but now it is possible 
to create a constructive peace, free from 
the economic incentives which make men 
want to fight. 


Chase, Stuart. Goats FOR AMERICA; a 
Budget of Our Needs and Resources. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York. 1942. 134p. $1.00. 

A very readable, concise summary of 
our available resources in food, shelter, 
etc., stacked up against the author’s esti- 
mate of what we will need to provide 
decent minimum living standards for all 
people after the war. 

Condliffe, J. B. AGENDA FOR A PosTWAR 
Wor_tp. Norton. 1942. 232p. $2.50. 

A very sober and able presentation of 
the problems with which the United 
Nations will be faced after the war, and 
of the need of international cooperative 
planning if “peace and prosperity” are 
to be achieved. 

Hambro, C. J. How To WIN THE PEACE. 
Lippincott. 1942. 384p. $3.00. 

Internationalism is stressed as the key- 
note of post-war planning, with emphasis 
on the need for cooperation in economic, 
financial, and educational affairs. The 
author is the president of the Norwegian 
parliament and of the League of Nations 
assembly. 

Hembleben, S. J. PLANS ror WorRLD PEACE 
THROUGH SIx CENTURIES. University of 
Chicago Press. 1942. 227p. $2.50. 

Concise history of the various plans 
to outlaw war which have been fomented 
from the early fourteenth century to the 
League of Nations. Scholarly, but read- 
able. Excellent bibliography. 

Johnsen, Julia E., comp. THE EIGHT 
PoINTs OF Post-WAR WORLD REORGANIZA- 
TION. (Reference Shelf, vol. 15, no. 5) 
H, W. Wilson Company. 1942. 126p. 
90c. 

Analyzes and elaborates the program 
forecast in the Atlantic Charter, and 
presents an organized body of expert 
opinion from various points of view. 
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Johnsen, Julia E. comp. INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES (PROPOSED). 
(Reference Shelf, vol. 14, no. 8) H. W., 
Wilson Co. 1942. 263p. $1.25. 

An attempt to bring together some of 
the more timely and outstanding concepts 
of international federation. The histor- 
ical background is given and some repre- 
sentative forms of federation, and of pro- 
posed federations, are outlined. 

Johnsen, Julia E., comp. PLANs FOR A Post- 
WAR Wor.tp. (Reference Shelf, vol. 16, 
no. 2) H. W. Wilson Company. 1942. 
238p. $1.25. 

Contains excerpts from speeches and 
articles dealing with post-war problems. 
Lippmann, Walter. UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Po.ticy; SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC. Little. 

1943. 177p. $1.50. 

A criticism of American foreign policy 
of the last forty years. The author’s 
thesis is that during the 19th century we 
had a consistent policy, but that with the 
acquisition of “commitments outside con- 
tinental United States”—notably in the 
Philippines—we failed to form a policy 
which would balance these commitments 
with power to carry them out. A little 
book, bulging with big ideas. 

Millspaugh, A. C. PeEacE PLANS AND AMER- 
ICAN CHOICES; the Pros and Cons of 
World Order. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 107p. $1.00. 

The author describes the main features 
of about a dozen typical current peace 

’ plans, with arguments for and against 
each of them. 

Motherwell, Hiram. THE PEACE. WE 
Ficht For. Harper. 1943. 275p. $3.00. 

This book is an attempt to project in 
concrete terms what we shall be up 
against when we come to the job of re- 
construction after the war is over. It 
does not try to prophesy or to exhort, 
much less to fix a blueprint for the new 
world. 


SOURCES FOR PAMPHLETS 


CoMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 
OF PEACE. 8 West 40th Street, New York 

City. 
Established in 1939 with a program of 
education and research in the funda- 
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mental bases of lasting peace, in prepara- 
tion for the problems that will face the 
world after the war. The approach is 
nonpartisan and not pacifist. Publica- 
tions include the Bulletin (single copy 
10c; monthly, $1 a year) which contains 
conference reports, bibliographies, docu- 
ments, and other pertinent background 
and reference material; and reports of the 
Commission’s study and discussion (free 
or 5c to 25c each). 

FOREIGN AsSsOcIATION, INC. 22 
East 38th Street, New York City. 

Publishers of “Headline Books,” 25c. 

Some of the recent titles are: “On the 
Threshold of World Order,” by V. M. 
Dean; “The Struggle for World Order,” 
by V. M. Dean; “Mainsprings of World 
Politics,” by Brooks Emeny; and “Unit- 
ing Today for Tomorrow,” by Grayson - 
Kirk. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

Organized to study and discuss signifi- 

cant national problems requiring the 
planned development of policy, the Asso- 
ciation is now concentrating upon prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction. About 
ten pamphlets a year, 25c ea. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOoarp. 

This Bureau was disbanded during the 
summer of 1943; however, its pamphlets 
are important enough to be included in 
this bibliography. Some titles are: “After 
the War—Full Employment”; “Post-war 
Planning”; “Post-war Agenda”; and 
“After the War—Toward Security.” 

Pusiic AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. 

Provides, through the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets (10c each) brief, inexpensive 
information on social and economic prob- 
lems. Solely educational; does not dis- 
seminate controversial or partisan propa- 
ganda. Some recent titles are: “Rebuild- 
ing Europe—After Victory”; and “Jobs 
and Security for Tomorrow.” 

Town Hat, Inc. 123 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 

“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
is a-weekly radio forum whose speakers 
are authorities. “Town Meeting Bulletin” 
($2.50 a year; 10c each) contains the 
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complete transcript of the weekly broad- 
cast, as well as selected bibliographies. 
Some recent titles are: ‘““Must the United 
Nations Control the Education of the 
Axis Peoples?”; “Should We Participate 
in a World Police Force?”; “Should the 
United Nations Organize for Peace Now?” 

U. S. OrFrice oF WaR INFORMATION. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Much information available. Two good 
recent pamphlets are: “The United 
Nations Fight for the Four Freedoms”; 
and “Toward New Horizons.” Both are 
free. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE. 

5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Weekly broadcasts which present both 

sides of questions of current, social, 
economic, or political significance. Printed 
transcripts of the broadcasts contain 
added factual material such as maps, 
bibliographies, etc. Cost is $2 a year, or 
10c each. Recent titles are: “Should 
We Discuss the Peace Now?”; “Political 
Reconstruction of the Post-war World”; 
“Economic Requisites of a Desirable 
Peace”; “Challenge of the Four Free- 
doms”; “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home”; and “Post-war Air Policy.” 

PEACE FOUNDATION. 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusettes. 

The pamphlet series, “America Looks 

Ahead,” consists of short, rather popular 
studies, each by a specialist, on important 
issues resulting from the current war. 
One recent issue was “Collective Security; 
the Why and How,” by Joseph H. Ball. 
25c. 


SEPARATE PAMPHLETS 


Bilmanis, Dr. Alfred. attic STATES IN 
¢ Post-waR Europe. Press Bureau of the 
Latvian Legation, 4704 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington 11, D. C. Free. 
Clark, Evans. WARTIME FACTs AND Post- 
WAR PROBLEMS; a Study and Discussion 
Manual. Twentieth Century Fund. 1943. 
Hansen, A. H. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
THE Post-wAR WoRLD; DEMOCRATIC 
PLANNING FOR FuLL EMPLOYMENT. 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 64p.- 1942. 
30c. (Problems in American Life, unit 


no. 10). 
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Fortune Magazine Reports: RELATIONS 
BriTAIN; PAciFIC RELATIONS; THE 

e Domestic Economy; RELATIONS WITH 
Europe; and Our ForM oF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

PLANNING FOR THE Post-wAR WORLD. 
(Building America, vol. 8, no. 3). 95p. 
American Division — the Grolier Society, 
Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 30c. 

Slosson, Preston. AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 
Houghton. 1943. 

Talbott, E. G. Bur~pinc A NEw Wor -p. 
International Center, 68 Post Street, San 
Francisco, California. 64p. 1943. 25c. 


FILMS 


The films listed below are only illustra- 
tions of some which are important for 
background information and for point of 
view in phases of post-war planning dis- 
cussions. To locate libraries from which 
these films may be borrowed, secure cata- 
logs of the non-profit and commercial film 
lending libraries in your state and area. 
Many school and public libraries as well as 
the State library have these film catalogs. 


AIRPLANE CHANGES OuR Wor_Lp Map. 11 
min., 16mm., sound. 1942 Erpi. 
Describes the evolution of world map 
concepts and the drastic reduction in 
travel distances resulting from airplane 
travel. Makes clear the changes in our 
thinking which must be made to con- 
form to the tremendous implications of 
modern air travel. 


BATTLE FOR OIL. 17 min., 16mm, sound. 
1943. National Film Board of Canada. 
Shows the vital part played by oil and 
gasoline in modern wa: and the places on 
the globe where it may be obtained. Sug- 
gests the need for post-war planning to 
work our access to essential resources. 
THE Brince. 3 reels, 16mm, sound. 1944. 
New York University and Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Produced by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. Deals with the economic basis 
of trade- relation between Latin America 
and the rest of the world. 

THe City. 31 min., 16mm, sound. 1939. 
Hoffberg. Produced by Civic Films, Inc. 
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Provides concrete suggestions for wise 
city planning, a problem now and in 
years to come. This film can be supple- 
mented by New. Towns For OLp (British 
Library of Information, 1 reel, 16mm, 
sound). 

FIVE AND UNDER. 16 min., 16mm, sound. 
1942. British Library of Information. 

“The film states the present needs and 
appeals for intelligent consideration of 
the problems of very young children in 
the post-war world.” 

ONE-TENTH OF OuR NATION. 
16mm, sound. 

One of the few films available on the 
Negro problem as it existed before the 
war and as we must face it in the post- 
war world. 

PRICE OF VICTORY. 
Paramount, OWI. 

Vice-President Wallace repeats parts 
of his speech on the century of the 
common man against a background of 
war scenes. Good basis for discussion of 
ideals for which we are fighting and what 
we must pay for victory. 

VALLEY TOWN. 27 min., 16mm, sound. 
1940. New York University. 

The story of a “boom” town made by 
introduction of machinery, of more ma- 
chines and then great unemployment, of 
the problems created, and of training for 
new jobs and new developments as one 
answer. 

Wor_p oF PLENTY. 5 reels, 16mm, sound. 
British Library of Information. 

A Paul Rotha production. It considers 
food—its production, distribution and 
consumption—as man’s major problem 
or security in war and in peace. Stresses 


3 reels, 


13 min., 16mm, sound. 
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common food distribution problems in 
Britain and America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


British Library of Information. Film list. 
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25c. 

Brown, C. M. Post-war Planning—a Read- 
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Long, Fern. The World Tomorrow. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1942. (America 
and the War) 25c. (Published as part 
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McCance, L. F., comp. Post-war Plan- 
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National Film Board of Canada. Film 
list. 84 East Randolph, Chicago, IIli- 
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New York University. Film Library Cata- 
log. 1944. 

United Nations Information Office, Film 
Division. Film List. 610 5th Avenue, 
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Constance Hope’s popular Publicity is broccoli has been published in a Braille edition. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


THE ILLINOIS COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 
By THomas E. BENNER* 


ON December 17, 1941, ten days after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, representatives of 
a number of Illinois educational institutions 
and organizations were called together by 
the College of Education of the University 
of Illinois to discuss the emergency as it 
affected education. Under the title, the 
Illinois Committee on War Problems and 
Responsibilities of the Public Schools, this 
group has continued to meet at monthly 
intervals ever since. With post-war needs 
in mind, the name of the committee has 
recently been changed to Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Education. 


This committee meets informally in 
round-table sessions which are held once 
each month. It engages in discussion 
rather than direct action. It avoids for- 
malities of procedure and encourages mem- 
bers to present issues which seem critical 
and to express their opinion frankly as in- 
dividuals rather than as official spokesmen 
of their organizations. 


From the outset, the problems of educa- 
tion for the post-war world have been ac- 
cepted by the committee as an integral 
part of the problems arising from the war. 
The summer conference at the University 
of Illinois on problems of “Education and 
Reconstruction” which was sponsored by 
the committee in 1942 was one of the 


*Dean, College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Chairman. 


earliest efforts in Illinois to focus thinking 
on this crucial field. 

Membership in the committee has not 
been based on rigid rules. Representatives 
of a wide range of institutions and organ- 
izations vitally concerned with education 
have been invited to participate. From 
time to time, by request of an interested 
organization or by suggestion from the 
membership, additional members have been 
added from both lay and _ professional 
groups. The following institutions and or- 
ganizations are included: The State Uni- 
versity (College of Education and High 
School Visitors’ Office), the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the state and 
municipal teachers colleges (Eastern, West- 
ern, Northern, Southern, Normal Univer- 
sity, and Chicago), Illinois Education As- 
sociation, Elementary and High School 
Principals’ Associations, Illinois Association 
of School Boards, Illinois County Superin- 
tendents’ Association, City Superintendents’ 
Association, Adult Education Association, 
Childhood Education Association, Illinois 
State Library, League of Women Voters, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Rural Edu- 
cation Committee, Association of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, Illinois 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Illinois Division of Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, and 
Illinois Child Labor Committee. 
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A NOTE ON THE PLAN OF DEPUTY LEADERS 
By Howarp Y. McC.iusky* 


IN any program of community service the 
problem of leadership is central. And one 
of the greatest difficulties is that the usual 
sources of leadership are already over- 
burdened almost to the point of exhaustion 
if not exasperation. So serious is this 
difficulty that when some new project is 
proposed, the people of a community to 
whom their fellow citizens naturally look 
for guidance groan, mutter, or explode (de- 
pending on their temperament): “What? 
One more committee? One more night a 
week? A good idea, but I simply haven’t 
time or strength to do all the things I al- 
ready have to do,” etc. .. And the 
sad truth is that these overworked leaders 
are ninety per cent correct. They have 
their work, they have to keep three blocks 
ahead of the sheriff, they have families 
who need them, they have their physical 
welfare to protect for the sake of their 
work and their families, and they, too, need 
a little time for fun and relaxation like 
other ordinary mortals. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


There are probably many schemes avail- 
able to meet this problem, but we need to 
try them out, because no project of com- 
munity service will go far unless there is 
some wise, responsible, patient, persistent 
lay leadership working some place behind 
the scenes. HERE IS JUST ONE IDEA. 
IF YOU HAVE TRIED IT, WHAT HAS 
BEEN YOUR EXPERIENCE? IF YOU 
HAVEN’T, WOULD YOU BE WILLING 
TO TRY IT AND PASS ON YOUR 
JUDGMENT CONCERNING ITS 
VALUE? 


DEPUTY OR APPRENTICE LEADERS 


Every adult leader has, or should have, 
some younger friends in the same neighbor- 


* Director, Education Program, Univer- 
Arbor. 


Adult 
sity of Michigan, Ann 


hood who show great promise of future 
leadership. These younger people, prob- 
ably between twenty and forty years of 
age probably have about the same ideals, 
interests, and ways of looking at things. 
Wouldn’t it be a good plan if some of the 
overworked older leaders could associate 
with themselves by personal invitation one, 
two, three or more of these able younger 
persons and share with them some of the 
hard work which piles up as a result of 
their manifold volunteer activities. The 
older established community leader could 
frankly accept appointment to a position 
under condition that most of the actual 
work would be done by one of his deputy 
or apprentice pals, the older person con- 
centrating mainly on decisions with regard 
to policy. In this way the community 
would secure the benefit of the experience 
and prestige of the older person and the 
greater time and energy of the younger per- 
son. In the meantime, the younger person 
would be securing valuable training in 
community affairs and would be gradually 
growing into a position of full leadership 
on his own. 


There are two outstanding dangers in a 
situation where the leadership for com- 
munity service is concentrated in a few 
hands. In the first place, so many over- 
worked leaders are too busy in order to do 
very well many of the things they are as- 
sociated with. As a result, many worthy 
activities start with a burst of enthusiasm, 
and fail, not because they are unworkable, 
but because of diluted guidance or sheer 
neglect. In the second place, when the 
promotion of community activities resides 
in the hands of a few persons, the activity 
may be weak because everyone depends on 
these few leaders to so great an extent that 
they lean back and take no personal re- 
sponsibility themselves. They “pass the 
buck” to these leaders. They “let George 
do it.” The program may succeed after a 
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fashion, but it suddenly collapses when the 
leader withdraws, for the leader has done 
all the work and no one else has shared in 
the job. A program is strong when there 
is widespread sharing of responsibility and 
Participation. Concentration of active 
leadership in the hands of one or a very 
few is likely to produce just this weakness. 

One of the commendable features of the 
plan of the DEPUTY LEADER IS THAT 
IT OVERCOMES THESE TWO GREAT 
DANGERS. Some one, in discussing this 
idea recently, made the point that no one 
is so important that no one can be found 
to take his place. A leader retires from 
active duty, some one else steps in to 
carry on. WHY CAN’T WE FIND 
THESE ONCOMING LEADERS IN 
ADVANCE OF THE RETIREMENT OF 
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THE ESTABLISHED LEADER, S0 
THEY CAN WORK TOGETHER AND 
SO WE CAN DERIVE THE GREATER 
BENEFIT OF THE WORK OF BOTH 
OVER A LONGER PERIOD OF TIME? 
WHY CAN’T WE GROOM YOUNGER 
PEOPLE SO WE WILL HAVE A CON. 
STANT SUCCESSION OF LEADERS 
MOVING INTO LINE? 


What do you think of this deputy idea? 
Would you be willing to try it as an ex- 
periment and report your experience so we 
can build up some helpful procedures to 
help local communities? If you have other 
ideas of your own about solving this prob- 
lem of leadership, please send them along, 
for we are looking for all the help we can 
get. 


SERVICE TO THE BLIND FROM THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By A. J. SKRZYPEK* 


THE service for the blind, as rendered 
by the Chicago Public Library, Department 
of Books for the Blind, is essentially the 
same as that given by the twenty-six other 
libraries for the blind throughout the 
United States. These library collections of 
books for blind readers are known as desig- 
nated circulating branches of the Library 
of Congress, as established by an Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1931. 

Under the provisions of this law, the 
Library of Congress Project, Books for the 
Adult Blind, has the authority to appro- 
priate annually $100,000 for books in raised 
type; $250,000 for Talking Book record- 
ings, and $20,000 for the maintenance of 
Talking Book machines provided by the 
Federal Government for the reproduction 
of literature in recorded form. 

In the State of Illinois, blind readers 
are very fortunate to have two _ such 
libraries for the blind to serve them, 
namely, the Illinois School for the Blind 
Library at Jacksonville, and the Chicago 
Public Library, Department of Books for 


*Custodian. 


the Blind. The former serves readers in 
the southern half of Illinois and the state 
of Iowa; and the latter the readers in the 
northern half of Illinois from a line north 
of Springfield and in the state of Wisconsin. 
The Chicago Public Library collection 
comprises a total of 29,000 volumes in the 
Braille and Moon Type systems and in 
Talking Book form. In addition, there are 
thirty-five periodicals and over 1,300 
Braille Music scores. The circulation for 
the past year amounted to 55,056 volumes. 
This is one of the five leading libraries in 
distributing literature to the blind. 


In past years the number of books circu- 
lated was even greater, but because of the 
war there has been some decrease in read- 
ing, due largely to the employment of many 
blind persons in war industries, limitations 
of facilities for the return of books, and 
difficulty in obtaining the aid of friends 
to arrange for mailing of books. Bad 
weather especially during the winter months 
makes it impossible for many to borrow 
any books during a period when reading 
is needed most. 
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These are important factors in the read- 
ing habits of blind persons. Those that are 
employed are usually very active readers, 
but because of their interest in and appli- 
cation to their jobs, many are discontinuing 
their regular habits of reading in order that 
they may conserve their energies for the 
job at hand. Regular employment for the 
blind is something new, and these blind 
workers are trying to prove their worth at 
this time so that industry may learn to 
appreciate and recognize their many abili- 
ties in the future. 


Books FOR BLIND ARE CIRCULATED 


Approximately 99 per cent of the circu- 
lation to the blind is carried on through 
the mail, and all books are sent free under 
the franking privilege (Section 624, Postal 
Laws). This provision for free mailing of 
books makes it possible to supply readers 
anywhere in the United States. Mailing 
labels are prepared with a printed return 
address to the library to eliminate the 
necessity of asking for help. 


Books in the Braille and Moon Type 
systems are loaned for a period of thirty 
days and may be renewed for an additional 
thirty days on request. Talking Books are 
loaned for a period of fourteen days with 
the privilege of renewal for an additional 
loan period. Periodicals are not renewed. 
No fines are charged for overdue books. 
In many instances, special consideration is 
given blind borrowers on the time of loan 
especially to students who may need to 
keep books for extended periods. The 
library is always willing to give its utmost 
co-operation in order to give blind students 
the greatest amount of help to continue 
studies on the same basis as their fellow 
students with sight. Special time of loan 
is given to beginners who are learning to 
read Braille and Moon Type under super- 
vision of home teachers so that they may 
learn to read with their fingers in the 
easiest manner without worry about return 
of books to the library. In most cases, 


these beginners of raised type reading are 
adults over fifty years of age. Therefore, 
as many difficulties as possible are elim- 
inated to facilitate their study. 
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Types OF READING MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


There are various types of books avail- 
able to the blind in the fiction and non- 
fiction classes of reading. In the Braille 
fiction reading, the library collection has 
standard English and American classics, 
novels, adventure, mystery, short stories, 
and many of these books are of recent 
publication. A special committee, known 
as the “Book of the Minute Committee 
for the Blind,” makes recommendations 
each month to the Library of Congress. 
The non-fiction collection is quite repre- 
sentative in the field of literature. There 
are many titles of psychology, both text 
books and popular reading; some works of 
philosophy; quite a variety of religious 
literature; the Bible in twenty-one vol- 
umes; sociology; economics; government; 
education and law. The law books are a 
special feature of the collection. At pres- 
ent, there are about fifteen law texts avail- 
able for the use of blind attorneys and 
blind law students. These texts deal with 
criminal law, contracts, wills, code plead- 


ing, insurance, legal instruments, torts, 
domestic relations, mortgages, personal 
property, equity and partnership. This 


library is designated as the distributing 
library of law texts in Braille for the 
Seventh Federal Judicial District, including 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin. For the convenience of law stu- 
dents, one copy of each text has been as- 
signed to twenty law school libraries in 
various universities. In Illinois, there are 
collections of these in Braille at the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Chicago and North- 
western. 


Other classes of reading are available 
to a large extent on science, medicine, do- 
mestic science, music, English and Ameri- 
can literature, travel, history, especially 
American history, biography and books of 
the present war. Among some of the 
recent titles on the present conflict, there 
are such books as Report from Tokyo; 
Combined Operations; Only the Stars are 
Neutral; Behind Both Lines; Suez to Singa- 
pore; Blood, Sweat and Tears and many 
others. 
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The Moon Type collection is of a limited 
nature as most of the books are fiction with 
a few titles of biography, history and 
literature. Books in this system are in- 
tended for the use of the aged blind. 

The Talking Book collection contains 
about 740 titles. This type of reading is 
comparatively new and has been in use 
among the blind only since September 1934 
when the first book in this form was cir- 
culated by the library. There are many 
books of standard and popular fiction, 
biography, travel, science, history, poetry, 
essays and drama. About 15 plays of 
Shakespeare are available on records, and 
a number of other plays have been 
dramatized and recorded with sound effects, 
music and full cast. This type of recording 
is especially popular with the blind. In 
fact, all the plays are read over and over 
again by many of the borrowers because of 
their entertainment value. Unfortunately, 
the publication of such material has been 
discontinued at present as it involves a 
large cost in production. 

Talking Books are especially intended 
for the use of those blind persons who 
cannot make use of embossed books; but 
books in recorded form provide variation 
in reading to many borrowers of the 
Braille and Moon Type books also. Some 
of the blind arrange for themselves a 
regular daily schedule for Talking Book 
and embossed reading, and the radio helps 
to fill in the day with news items and 
other entertainment. 


There are many persons who do not con- 
sider themselves blind even though they are 
unable to make use of ordinary print read- 
ing. The Library of Congress permits the 
use of Talking Book records also to persons 
with limited vision who cannot read or- 
dinary ink type even with the aid of 
specially prepared eye-glasses. In border 
line cases, a certified statement from a 
doctor, is required before a machine may 
be purchased and books borrowed. Other- 
wise, the use of Talking Book records is 
limited to the use of blind persons only. 


COLLECTION Kept Up-To-DATE 


New books are added to the collection at 
the rate of about forty titles monthly or 
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a total of about 2,000 volumes annually. 
As mentioned before most of these books 
are obtained from a federal government ap- 
propriation, but there is another important 
source—the Braille transcribing of books 
by volunteer workers. This work has been 
in existence for many years and had its be- 
ginnings immediately after World War I 
when literature for the blind was scarce 
and library collections in Braille were prac- 
tically destitute from the standpoint of 
worth while reading. Through the efforts 
of the American Red Cross, Chicago 
Chapter, and the Johanna Lodge, Personal 
Service Bureau, many books have been 
supplied and form a large percentage 
of the Chicago Public Library collection. 
The efforts of these diligent workers have 
brought about the desired results. Today, 
the library has a large and varied choice 
of books. For many years these groups 
hand-copied about 100,000 pages equal to 
about five hundred volumes annually. All 
books produced in this manner are usually 
the only copies available in Braille. For 
this reason, hand-copied books are of spe- 
cial demand and may be circulated to bor- 
rowers throughout the United States. The 
library register lists readers from almost 
every state. Such loans are made directly 
to the borrower on request or through an 
inter-library loan. A library does not need 
to be engaged in the loan of Braille books 
to help serve the blind. If librarians wish 
to make arrangements, they can provide 
many blind in their library districts with 
material in Braille from a library source 
known to them. In any case, librarians 
can make the contact for blind persons who 
often have difficulty in doing so themselves. 
One recent example of the value and im- 
portance of hand-copied books is the fol- 
lowing: A student from a distant state 
was in need of two particular text books 
on philosophy in order to take a course of 
study at one of the universities. Through 
the Union List of Hand-copied Books made 
available to the Blind, he found the titles 
of the two books required for the course. 
Therefore, he wrote to this library request- 
ing the loan of the books, A Study in the 
Philosophy of Bergson by Cunningham and 
Some Problems of Philosophy by James. 
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Immediately the entire sets, nine volumes 
in all, were sent to the student by mail. 

Many other services are given to the 
blind through the Johanna Lodge, Personal 
Service Bureau in co-operation with the 
library. Students are supplied with Braille 
transcriptions of music: Text books for 
the study of foreign languages and other 
subjects; pocket manuals for blind persons 
in business, for instance, blind insurance 
salesmen; teaching materials for instruc- 
tion of Braille and other similar services. 

Borrowers are informed about new pub- 
lications through announcements in the 
Braille Book Review, issued monthly, and 
other Braille publications; Talking Book 
Topics, a quarterly bulletin, and through 
Braille and ink print catalogs provided by 
the Library of Congress. Supplements are 
published regularly and supplied to the 
library for distribution to readers. All 
libraries may obtain copies of such catalogs 
of books for the blind and can be helpful 
to blind patrons whenever the opportunity 
or occasion arises. Many librarians will 
find it interesting to make lists for blind 
patrons and forward the requests to the 
library serving their particular geographical 
area. 


The telephone has a very important part 
in the work of the department. Readers 
may call the library and make special re- 
quests for books. Sometimes a list of selec- 
tions is made over the telephone, either a 
list is given by the reader or suggestions for 
reading given by the librarian. This is 
important, even if the telephone time re- 
quired takes three, four, or more minutes 
as in many cases this is the only means of 
contact and communication for a great 
number of blind persons. The blind bor- 
Tower is as anxious to have a personal con- 
tact with the library as many of our seeing 
patrons. In many instances, it has been 
found that such contact is very stimulating 
and added interest is given to reading. 


Correspondence with readers is also very 
important and much more attention, than 
merely routine answers, is necessary. Some- 
times letters are written by the librarian 
in Braille and forwarded to borrowers. 
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Special lists of books on a subject, books 
by certain authors, lists of recent additions 
and similar material is typed and supplied 
on request to readers. Frequently reading 
material is required for study and is not 
available in one set of books. The 
librarian consults the Braille index or 
Braille contents page and arrange to send 
only the volumes that contain the informa- 
tion requested. This helps to avoid need- 
less handling of entire bulky sets of books 
and provides convenience to the borrower 
by obtaining ready reference material. 


Books play an important part in the 
lives of blind persons even to a greater 
extent than in the lives of those with sight. 
Reading is one form of recreation that 
the blind can enjoy to the fullest extent 
without dependence on others. There are 
many things that can be said about the 
value of books to the sightless but the best 
evaluation of books and their meaning to 
the blind, that has come to my attention 
is the following excerpt from a paper 
written by Murray B. Allen, Executive 
Secretary, Utah Commission for the Adult 
Blind:* “A book in the hands of a man 
who sees has a given significance and a 
given value. That same book in the hands 
of a man who is blind has the same sig- 
nificance, the same value, plus a score of 
other virtues. The first man may read 
for mere relaxation—the blind man will 
read to untwist nerves that are taut by a 
day of travel in the dark. The man with 
sight reads poetry as a form of beauty— 
the blind man reads it as one of the few 
forms of beauty, of art, not denied to him. 
A girl with sight thrills at a novel—the 
blind girl finds in it the only romance that 
she may ever know. So with the blind boy 
and his tales of adventure, the blind man 
and his travelogues. They must sit at 
home and take their deeds of daring, their 
wanderlust, second-hand. The blind stu- 
dent substitutes textbooks for test tubes 
and the microscope. Books to the seeing 
are a supplement to life. To the blind 
they are a sort of vicarious life itself.” 
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SOME phases of the Adult Education at 
the State Library are quite familiar to 
the readers of Illinois Libraries. Though 
our contacts are of the long range variety, 
they do bring to us very interesting people, 
whom we consider it a privilege to know. 

A radius of about thirty-five miles out 
from larger towns has been considered the 
area covered for regular and frequent travel 
for shopping, visiting and transacting busi- 
ness. People are unable now to make as 
many trips to nearby towns, or to the 
homes of friends or relatives as often as in 
former years, and are using some of their 
time in the pursuit of more lasting benefits. 
The Home Bureau Federation has ac- 
quainted us with an unusually fine and 
large group of women, whom we would like 
to know personally. The majority of these 
women live in rural areas with no library 
service, many of them live in small towns 
with few or quite inadequate opportunities 
to obtain books and periodicals on subjects 
in which they are vitally interested. 

How to promote a desirable and good 
family life, and satisfactory community re- 
lations, how to maintain attractive and 
comfortable homes, how to acquire and re- 
tain good health with the serious prevalent 
shortage of doctors, are some of the in- 
terests we share with. these women. One 
lady, whose family has no library service, 
said it was well-spent money for postage 
on her books from the State Library, since 
all of the family eagerly awaited the ar- 


tival of the package and derived so much 


benefit and pleasure from its contents. 


These women are vitally interested in 
war problems, for their families like almost 
every family in the land are represented by 
a son, a daughter, father or husband some- 
where away from home. “How war affects 
the home,” “women’s civic responsibilities 


* Adult Education Department, [Illinois State 
Library. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING 


Jessie P. JENKS AND NELLIE M. BrEDEHOFT* 


in wartime,” “promotion of a sane mental 
aspect toward war conditions,” and “post- 
war plans” are some of the subjects on 
which we provide library material for them. 

One mother in a county not so far from 
us had two sons in the Armed Forces and 
was having a most difficult time to make 
the adjustments caused by the separation, 
Her home advisor wrote to us and asked 
that we select and send to her some books 
that would help her in that situation. Per- 
sonal letters from this mother telling us how 
she did derive some mental help from the 
books, also about the sons reported missing 
in action, then later reported safe and on 
their way home, bring her very close—just 
another person whose own experiences have 
widened our horizons and whom we would 
like so much to know personally. 


THE Armed Forces have taken from us an 
interesting young man, a farmer, except 
during the late autumn and winter months 
when he lived with his mother, a rural 
school teacher, some distance from home. 
Robert was about sixteen when we discov- 
ered his almost insatiable interests in birds, 
stones and curious rock formations and in- 
vertebrate animals. He must have had an 
unusual hunger for books as he never failed 
to add in his regular monthly letter to us 
“please send another book on my reading 
course and complete the quota of ten with 
other good books.” We knew he was a 
typical boy for he always asked for some 
adventure stories. In his last letter before 
he answered the draft call, he told us how 
he had profited by the reading which we 
had planned for him. ‘ 

Young people like this, who have a hobby 
or some unusual ability, are the readers who 
afford us the greatest encouragement. There 
is the fourteen year old high school girl who 
is thrilled by the help that books are giv- 
ing her in drawing. She tells of the art 
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principles which are stressed, the new and 
more effective methods she has learned. 
Her sense of values is so keen, her style of 
writing so clear and graceful, that we look 
forward to each report she sends. There 
is the fourteen year old farm boy whose 
spelling and handwriting are our despair, 
but whose enthusiasm for what he reads is 
our delight. When enrolling for books to 
help him in farming, he wrote. “I like to 
improve my knowledge of methods. ‘Agri- 
culture’ is not taught in our high school.” 
He writes happily and well (except for the 
mechanical means he scorns) on all the 
fascinating phases of agriculture that he 
has been learning more about since he be- 
gan to borrow books a year and a half ago. 


THE mother of four children whose ages 
range from four to fourteen years was 
prompted to make a purposeful study of 
child and youth guidance. The children 
had read all of the books in their school 
library and were outside the zone served by 
the public library. Along with the books 
for this busy mother, we always included 
delightful picture books and Mother Goose 
thymes for the youngest child, “how-to- 
make it”? manuals, animal stories, historical 
tales and books on life in other countries 
for the older ones. As these boys and girls 
pass on from one grade to another, their 
interests as well as their mother’s increase 
and progress. To us, she and her lively 
children are as vital patrons as though they 
came regularly to our library. 


SOME of our best readers—and writers— 
are young farmers whose formal education 
is meager, but who, through their respect for 
learning and their willingness to take pains, 
are truly educating themselves. In com- 
Position, their reports compare favorably 
with those of many of our college trained 
teaders. During “slack time” in the winter, 
they read on some specialty in their own 
field of agriculture, or branch out into a 
subject that is linked with their experience, 
such as auto mechanics or aeronautics. 


Two winters ago a nineteen year old farmer 
with only grade school education studied 
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mathematics, beginning with agricultural 
arithmetic. His first letter stated: “I wish 
to take a high school course in mathematics, 
algebra and geometry. After this I hope to 
take logarithms and trigonometry.” That 
winter he used four books on arithmetic and 
one on trade mathematics which includes 
graphs and elementary geometry. One of 
his comments is, “I sincerely appreciate 
your selection of the last book [Van 
Leuwen-General trade mathematics]. It is 
the best book on math so far.” For the 
final book before the opening of spring 
activity he chose Mathematics and the 
Imagination, by Kasner. Last winter, be- 
fore he had completed this ambitious pro- 
gram, his interest shifted to machine shop 
practice. Among the books he requested 
was one on shop mathematics. 


“Slack time” for another farmer, aged 
sixty-eight, now stretches on indefinitely. 
He, too, has only an elementary school edu- 
cation. At his request, we supplied for him 
collections of narrative poetry, poems of 
country life, and books on theory and in- 
terpretation of poetry. From among these 
he selected some for purchase. Finally it 
was discovered that he is writing poetry 
of his own. 


SHOULD penitentiary inmates be included 
among people worth knowing? Surely they 
are among our most interesting groups. 
Perhaps it is worth knowing, that a prisoner 
who had just completed a reading course on 
the history of music, requested that we send 
his certificate of accomplishment to his 
mother instead of to him. He wanted it to 
reach her by Christmas, if possible. To in- 
crease his musical knowledge still further, 
this man then arranged to read a group of 
books on musical conducting, before he was 
released in May. We were much gratified 
to have a letter from another man after his 
return to civil life. While in the peniten- 
tiary he had finished a course of reading on 
his chosen occupation, and had begun ad- 
vanced reading connected with the subject. 
His letter requested additional books. We 
were happy to refer him to his local library, 
and to point out the various services he 
may receive there. 
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The interests of prisoners are as varied as 
those of any other group. The number who 
do purposive reading varies with the type 
of person who is in charge of the educa- 
tional program at the institution; just as 
the number of persons from small towns who 
enroll in State Library reading courses 
varies according to the interest and in- 
fluence of a librarian or teacher. If any 
trend in subjects chosen at the penitentiary 
is to be observed, it is the disposition to 
try short story writing. Perhaps nine out 
of ten other people would like to do this 
very thing, if only they could find the time. 


AMONG our readers, another stimulating 
group to know personally would be that 
large number who read constantly because 
they have active minds,—college graduates, 
for the most part, who continue their edu- 
cation through life. They read on archi- 
tecture, sociology, oriental art, psychology, 
theory of mathematics, philosophy, history, 
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American life,—an unlimited list of subjects 
—besides, we have no doubt, keeping in- 
formed on the vital topics of the day. In 
this group belong the ministers who broaden 
their outlook and improve their service by 
studying rural sociology, biography, mental 
hygiene, pastoral theology, psychiatry. Here 
also, are the teachers who read child psy- 
chology and adolescent psychology and 
other subjects to increase their efficiency. 
And still we have not included the middle 
aged and older people who, before the war 
claimed their spare time, took up some 
hobby such as flower arrangement, pottery, 
antiques, oil painting, woodworking, land- 
scape gardening. We should make room, 
also, for workers in mechanical trades who 
have learned that they can increase their 
efficiency, and work toward advancement, 
through the help of books. What fun it 
would be if all of these could meet in a 
huge book club, to talk with readers who 
have similar interests, or to tell everyone 
what new vistas were opened to them 
through books. 


SUMMER FESTIVAL OF BOOKS 
By LOUISE KESSLER* 


FLOWERS and new books made a happy 
combination in the “Summer Festival” 
celebrated at the Withers Public Library 
of Bloomington, Illinois, during a recent 
summer. The flowers were the contribu- 
tion of the Bloomington Garden Club, who 
had twenty-four beautiful arrangements on 
display throughout the week. The lovely 
bouquets ranged from a tiny offering of 
English primroses and apple blossoms to a 
gorgeous bouquet of lilacs and tulips. 

During the preceding week, several hun- 
dred postal card invitations had been 
mailed to library patrons. 

When our visitors entered the lobby of 
the library, they were urged by poster to 
“Sail Into Summer With A Book.” On 
the poster, white sails bobbed along on a 
blue expanse of sea, and the above caption 
Withers Public Library, 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 
SUMMER FESTIVAL 


SPONSORED BY THE 


BLOOMINGTON GARDEN CLUB 
AND YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


To See 


—beautiful flower arrangements 
—display of new books on gardening 
—attractive books for summer reading 
—unique “Child’s Garden of Books” 


A GALAXY OF FLOWERS AND New Books 
. Await Your VIsItT 


was flung across the lighter blue sky, the 
letters looking extraordinarily like coils of 
sailor’s rope. 
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A generous supply of adult books were 
displayed in seven different exhibits. At- 
tractive posters decorated tables of travel, 
sport, art, music, garden, mystery and 
summer fiction books. 


Perhaps the most interesting display was 
the “Child’s Garden of Books” in the chil- 
dren’s room. Four library tables were 
placed together and enclosed with a minia- 


if | 


Child’s 


ture six-inch picket fence, made of white 
cardboard. Green cellophane grass made 
narrow walks to cover the cracks where the 
tables met, and a mirror to imitate a pool 
was placed in the exact center. The arti- 
ficial grass also was used to make square 
plots of ground as in a formal garden, and 
a miniature sundial, birdbath, benches and 
urns were fashioned out of clay. Stepping 
stones were also made of clay. 

New children’s books in their brightly 
colored jackets represented the flowers in 
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this garden of books, although tiny “free- 
dom flowers” of red, white and blue crepe 
paper decorated a miniature arbor and the 
white picket fence. A printed notice posted 
on the fence explained the meaning of the 
freedom flowers, the four petals of which 
stood for the four freedoms as outlined by 
President Roosevelt. 

As a souvenir, a larger freedom flower 
made of three layers of petals cut from red, 


Garden of Books 


and white cambric with a blue stem, was 
given to each child who visited the library 
during the summer festival. The little 
girls proudly wore the flower tied around 
their wrists, the boys in their coat lapels. 
Over three hundred of these flowers, which 
had been made by staff members, were 
given away. Although our 
tival” was not as widely visited as our 
November Book Week exhibit, still it 
proved a very gay and colorful display. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


GIFTS 


The Dominey Memorial Library, Fatr- 
BURY, recently received a gift of $50 from 
A. G. Phelps because “he appreciated the 
value of the library to the community and 
because of the many kind memories of his 
friend L. B. Dominy, whose vision and 
generosity made possible this fine institu- 
tion.” 

Through the generosity of a civic-minded 
friend who prefers to remain unknown, the 
ParK Ruipce Public Library received a 
valuable collection of music literature in 
the form of scores for chamber music 
string quartettes, trios and ensembles for 
string instruments and piano, for which 
there has been a long-felt need among 
music lovers in our town. It is the wish 
of the donor that this collection be called 
the Armand Baker Collection of Music 
Literature, in honor of Armand Baker, the 
founder of the Park Ridge Grammar School 
Orchestra, through whose untiring efforts 
several delightful music groups among 
young people were started, not only giving 
the performers a sense of enjoyment and 
richness in living but offered this good 
music to all the community. Mr. Baker, 
who received his master’s degree in music 
education from Northwestern University, 
is now in the service of his country. 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. WILLIAM Harris is the new li- 
brarian in Lake Bluff. She is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin Library 
School. 


* * 


Mrs. MArGARET K. Scriven, librarian 
Dixon Public Library, has been granted a 


six months leave of absence to accept a 
position in the historical office of the Mate- 
rial Command, at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. Her immediate job will be compil- 
ing historical reports for the staff officers 
of the Army Air Forces in Washington. 


Harotp U. CHALLAND, president of the 
Sterling Library Board, has been named 
Superintendent of Schools in Sterling. 


* * * * & 


Prc. RaLpH E. McCoy, former Assistant 
Editor of ILLINoIs LIBRARIES and Director 
of the Victory Book Campaign in Illinois 
called at the State Library last month 
when he was in Springfield on furlough. 
Pfc. McCoy is attached to the Rainbow 
Division, stationed at Camp Gruber, Okla- 
homa. 


Word was recently received of the death 
of ALIcE TYLER, retired dean of the West- 
ern Reserve Library School. Miss Tyler 
was the daughter of pioneer settlers of 
Macon County near Decatur. She began 
her library career in the Decatur Public 
Library in 1887 and in 1893 entered Ar- 
mour Institute, Chicago, to become the 
first Decatur person to receive professional 
library training. In 1895 she went to 
Cleveland as cataloger—the first trained 
cataloger in that library. 


An editorial in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer pays appreciative tribute to her: 
“When she retired in 1929, she had been, 
consecutively, the first trained member of 
the Cleveland Public Library, the secretary 
of the Iowa State Library Commission, 
director of the Iowa Summer Library 
School at the state university, and for 16 
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years the dean of the Western Reserve 
Library School. There had come to her 
the highest honors in her profession, in- 
cluding the presidency of the American 
Library Association. But, in the year after 
she gave up her official duties, she was 
to be found a modest student at Cleveland 
College, taking a course in Greek civiliza- 
tion. For her there could be no intellectual 
retirement. Her education ended only with 
her death Tuesday, April 18, 1944, nine 
days before she would have reached the 
age of 85.” 


The Board of Directors of the Rock 
IsLAND Public Library have selected an 
architect to draw up plans for post-war 
work in improving the library building. 


The Mo.ine Public Library has filed 
post-war plans for an expansion to the 
library building with the city’s Post-war 
Planning Committee. The project includes 
the construction of a two-story and base- 
ment addition to provide a work room, 
storage space and additional reading room 
area. A mezzanine floor over the office 
for book storage also is suggested. 


* * * * * 


A “Bookworm” wrote to the editor of an 
Illinois newspaper: “A librarian proposes 
that pretty girls be utilized more in 
libraries than was the case in olden days. 
Many libraries have quite a line of young 
chicks working but there is quite another 
feature necessary fo library work. That 
should be library workers who can talk all 
day long to their public about books. In 
a long career as a library goer I have come 
across only one girl who ever volunteered 
to say a word about a book on her own 
accord. I would say this privilege should 
be allowed librarians and it should be con- 
sidered one of their rights—to discuss books 
with customers—if customers are willing. 
Thus we will have book talk in America.” 

(Thus we see ourselves as others see 
us!) 


Many libraries in the State are reporting 
“good increases” in their monthly circula- 
tion of books. 
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On March 19, residents of HANOVER 
voted to levy a 2 mill tax to establish and 
maintain a public library. Library service 
has been provided through a WPA center 
and when that was closed, plans were made 
to establish some permanent way of financ- 
ing the needed library service. 


* *+ * 


The HAmiILton Public Library is ar- 
ranging in book form the pictures of the 
boys of HAMILTON and vicinity who are in 
the armed forces. The library is also re- 
cording the various kinds of war work in 
which the people of the community are 
participants. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE EvANS EHRET was re- 


cently appointed children’s librarian of the 
BELLEVILLE Public Library. ; 


* * * * 


Grace Civis, children’s librarian in the 
WAUKEGAN Public Library is resigning 
June 30, to accept a position as school 
librarian in EVANSTON. 


* * * * 


November 12-18 is, set aside as CHIL- 
DREN’s Book WEEK with the slogan 
“United thru books.” The director is 
James O. Brown and inquiries should be 
addressed to him at R. R. Bowler Co., 62 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


* * * & * 


At a meeting of the Illinois Legislative 
Council on March 20 a Study of Adult 
Education in Illinois was authorized. The 
request to the Council was sponsored by 
the following members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education: 

Norman Flagg, R. W. Lyons, Richard J. 
Barr, R. G. Crisenberry, J. Will Howell, 
Frank J. Dick, T. Mac Downing, George 
D. Mills, Everett R. Peters. 

The request for the study came partly 
in response to the suggestion made by the 
Illinois Adult Education Association to 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Vernon L. Nickell that such a study was 
desirable in view of the likelihood that 
proposals for legislation relating to adult 
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education were under consideration. The 
survey is expected to discover what pro- 
grams of adult education are now being 
conducted in the state. While it will deal 
primarily with the work of the public 
schools, it will doubtless include some ref- 
erence to work in the public libraries, uni- 
versities and the colleges. The study will 
be undertaken this summer. 


An INSTITUTE FOR LIBRA- 
RIANS will be held at the University 
of Illinois July 6 through 8. The 
topic will be “Expansion of library 
services.” 

Illinois librarians, please mark your 
calendars for these dates, and plan to 
attend. We want your ideas! 


We are asked to remind librarians in the 
State when sending books collected for the 
armed forces to one of the depositories, to 
bring to the attention of the trucker what 
the books are and ask if free transporta- 
tion is possible—generally it will be al- 
lowed. 


On fiction that is. expected to be in big 
demand, the Chicago Public Library places 
an initial order of from 80 to 120 copies 
to supply the main library and branches. 
Additional orders will be placed if the de- 
mand justifies. On “Gone With the Wind,” 
for instance, the library bought 400 copies 
during the first year after publication. The 
average order for a nonfiction best seller 
will run 15 to 20 copies. There were 933 


volumes of fiction published in the United 


States last year—200 less than in 1942. 
The library bought only 305 of these 
books; but sufficient numbers of each to 
make the total purchase of fiction 21,400 
volumes. There were 5,185 nonfiction titles 
published. The library bought one or more 
copies of 2,190 titles to run its total non- 
fiction purchases for the year up to 40,000 
copies. 


The STATE has recently 
added the TEacHERs Dicest to its list of 
magazine subscriptions. Each month the 
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most pertinent thoughts and ideas actually 
being used in teaching and school adminis- 
tration are condensed and presented. This 
magazine will appeal to parents as well as 
teachers and administrators. 


Plans are underway at the TouLon 
Public Library to establish a “lend-lease 
shelf” of current fiction to be loaned by 
patrons of the library for periods of several 
months. Due to the small amount of funds 
available to the library for purchase of 
new books, especially the short-lived cur- 
rent fiction, it is thought the new co- 
operative plan might prove of great in- 
terest to patrons. 

Anyone owning a best seller or other 
good present day fiction book, and where 
it now is idle on the patron’s home book- 
shelf, is asked to loan the book to the 
library for a period of six months or so. 

A special shelf will be arranged for these 
“lend-lease” books and the library will be 
responsible for damage or for any books 
that might become lost. At the end of the 
“lend-lease” period the book will be re- 
turned to the owner for his own library. 

As many of the local library patrons are 
subscribers to book clubs and receiving new 
best-sellers each month, it is believed that 
a number will be glad to lend them to the 
library to be read by others while the 
books are current “best seller” titles. 

The library has found that many of these 
books do not remain popular much over a 
six months period and the directors do not 
have the funds available to purchase these 
current fiction titles for such short-lived 
periods. 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY KIT READY 

FOR DISTRIBUTION 


What’s in it? A short handbook on 
school community discussions, sample mate- 
rials, bibliographies, study units, a descrip- 
tion of the Decatur Education Council, a 
handbook on discussion techniques, results 
of the survey on planning projects needed 
in education in Illinois, and a handbook on 
juvenile protection. 

The Kit was prepared by the State Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Public 
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Schools, a subcommittee of the Illinois 
Committee on Public Education. It is 
helpful in planning and executing projects 
and gives specific information on how to 
start school-community discussion groups. 
The Kit is available at cost (25c) and will 
be sent upon request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Mrs. A. W. Clevenger, 702 
S. Lynn, Champaign, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee. 


“WHAT THE LisRARY MEANS To ME” 
was the subject of an essay contest in 
HANOVER recently. Because we think the 
essays receiving the first and second prizes 
are indicative of the regard held by the 
“young adult” for this public service—and 
in HANOVER it is a recently established 
public service—these essays are reprinted 
here. 


The first prize was awarded to Lillian 
Mae Parker by the Hanover Library Board: 

“I have traveled around the world, ex- 
plored the most dense African jungle and 
watched many historical battles! All this 
was done while sitting in an easy chair 
surrounded by the most favorable condi- 
tions. 


Exciting adventure can come to any 
reader of fine fiction if he puts his whole 
heart in the book and pictures the scenes 
and characters in his mind as he reads 
about them. In this way a story becomes 
a living drama and as the plot unfolds the 
reader seems to feel within him the emo- 
tions created by the author. 

Many times people consider reading an 
old-fashioned way to spend one’s leisure 
time. However, I believe that reading has 
many advantages over other types of enter- 
tainment. No matter what the season or 
what particular mood a person happens to 
be in he can go to a library and select a 
book to suit his mood. In no other sport 
or source of entertainment could he have 
such a variety of choice. 

A library is a good place to have an 
active curiosity. A person who always en- 
ters a library in a hurry and does not 
browse through it once in a while never 
gets the full benefit out of it. Many people 
never realize how much a library can mean 
to them because they do not try to satisfy 
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their own desires when they are looking 
for a book to read. They always choose 
a book which someone else has told them 
all about or one which has been reviewed 
in the evening paper. These people should 
choose a book at random sometime, ad- 
visably one by a known author. They 
would usually find it much more interesting 
because they would not know the outcome 
of the book. 

As a source of information the library 
ranks first in being authentic. In no other 
place can one so easily find the correct 
facts about a subject. The library is a 
student’s best friend when the time comes 
to give a report. His task is made much 
easier because he can find different author’s 
opinions about the subject. This also 
makes the report more authentic and gives 
an unbiased view of the subject. 

The library is an excellent place to im- 
prove oneself. If a person is ambitious 
enough he can easily develop his natural 
talents by reading and studying books. 
Some people who have not been fortunate 
enough to have a good education have 
studied books found in public libraries and 
have learned enough from them to become 
successful in their particular vocation. 

Books have also played an important 
part in helping people solve problems in 
etiquette and in correcting bad habits. 

The library can help us understand other 
people. Many times we are prejudiced to 
other races and nationalities because we 
do not know much about them. In the 
library books can be found which are 
written by men of many countries. There 
are also authentic books on the government 
and conditions of foreign countries. Not 
only are such books interesting and educa- 
tional but they are also helpful in bringing 
about friendly relations between countries. 


To me a library is a source of informa- 
tion and a place to learn new excitirg 
things. It is an outlet for my overflowing 
curiosity and a spot to meet new friends 
and visit far countries. It is a place where 
I can improve my personality and study 
interesting subjects. But most of all it is 
a place where I can let my imagination 
wander freely as I live with the characters 
of a book.” 
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The second prize was awarded to Joanne 
Burns: 

“Before the war the community library 
was an important asset to the citizens, in 
that it was a place to find books for the 
interests of everyone. The student or the 
teacher depended on the library for refer- 
ence work; the working citizen and the 
housewife depended on the library for a 
book to read in their leisure hours; and 
the younger child found much enjoyment 
in the books he withdrew. 

The library has always stood as a unify- 
ing force in the small towns. It is a place 
where you can talk over the books with a 
friendly librarian, and then choose any type 
of book which suits your taste. It is al- 
most impossible for everyone to have a 
complete library of their own. Therefore, 
it is important that the small community 
has a public library for it is in the interests 
of everyone. 

But today, during the war, the commu- 
nity library means even more to the citi- 
zens than before. It is playing an 
important role in keeping up the morale 
on the home front. War workers, who 
come home from work tired out, can sit 
down and relax in the evenings with a 
good book. School children have some- 
thing to look forward to when they get out 
of school because they can stop at the 
library and withdraw a book to read that 
night. 

Entertainment is an important factor in 
everyone’s life. During this war, much 
entertainment in the small community has 
been cut down. Because of the shortage 
of gasoline and tires, we are not able to 
go to a larger town for entertainment, 
therefore it should be provided at home. 
The provision of entertainment in the small 
community is a major problem in many 
places. A cheap and educational answer 
to this problem is the public library. It 
can be enjoyed by all types of people with 
hardly no cost at all. And there is no 
doubt as to its educational value. 

To many people a library is essential 
because of its use as an escape from reality. 
Those people who worry continually or 
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work hard all day are soon able to forget 
it all by living along with Scarlet O’Hara 
on a southern plantation as they read 
“Gone With the Wind.” This will soon 
take their minds away from all of the wor- 
ries in this world of war. 

The American people don’t realize how 
lucky they are to have a public library. 
In Germany and Japan such an enjoyment 
wouldn’t be allowed among the mass of the 
people. While the other European coun- 
tries under Axis rule are unable to develop 
any pleasure at all. Permission to read 
what you please and read it when you 
please is one of the things we’re fighting 
for. American boys who are overseas are 
all looking forward to the time when they 
can come home and sit down in the evening 
and enjoy a good book. 

To me a library means an educational 
and inexpensive source of entertainment for 
everyone and in wartime, a builder-up of 
morale, an escape from worry and fatigue, 
and something for the boys in the armed 
forces to look forward to when they come 
home.” 

6: 


Ruth Hughes, librarian at FREEPORT Pub- 
lic library writes: 

“We celebrated China Book Week by a 
Chinese Story Hour at which we told 
Chinese stories, played Chinese records and 
had a talk, with Chinese curios, by a 
woman who had been in China. Three hun- 
dred children attended. We had books on 
exhibition at the library with pictures from 
the Chinese News Service and China Relief. 

We printed a list of books on China in 
the newspaper. 

We gave out pamphlets and lists from the 
same sources. 

We sent the names of the principals of 
the schools to Chinese News Service for free 
material and they put on programs in the 
schools. 

On Sunday evening we, with the coopera- 
tion of the Sunday Evening Club, had Mr. 
Chai I Cheng from Chinese News Service 
in Chicago, speak at one of the ‘churches, 
and we had a window, picture’ enclosed, 
down town.” 
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REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CERTIFICATION 
BOARD 


A meeting of the Certification Board was 
held at the Evanston Public Library on 
March 31, 1944. Those present were P. L. 
Windsor, Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
Gladys Allison, Eleanor Plain and Char- 
lotte Ryan. Mrs. Mildred Powers of Cam- 
bridge was absent. The meeting was called 
to order and P. L. Windsor was elected 
Chairman and Charlotte Ryan Secretary. 

The names of those persons applying 
for and entitled to LIFE certificates were 
read. On motion properly made, seconded 
and voted upon, these life certificates were 
granted to the number of 114. Applica- 
tions for other grades of certificates were 
examined and certificates and renewals 
were granted in all cases where they met 
the schedule of qualifications in the fol- 
lowing order: 


First Grade— 

Advanced from Second .... 11 

Advanced from Third...... 1 


— 25 


Advanced from Third...... 2 
23 
Third Grade— 
11 
Fourth Grade— 


Total certificates acted upon... 175 


CERTIFICATES NOW IN FORCE: 
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Total certificates in force May, 
(Including some University and High 
School librarians.) 


There are (according to 1943 statistics) 
1,441 full-time librarians employed in the 
public libraries of the State, of which 777 
are in the Chicago Public Library system. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in Mar. - Apr., 1944 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket Appellate court of IIl., 3d dist., 
May term; Reports of cases, v. 320, 
1943; Rules of practice, 4th dist., Jan. 
1, 1944. 
Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news, v. 1, nos. 7-9, Feb.- 
Apr.; Mo. bul. v. 19, no. 12, v. 20, no. 
1, Mar.-Apr.; Report 1943 Ilinois credit 
unions. 1944, 
Illinois—Civil service commission 
Announcement of examinations nos. 1-25, 
closing date Mar. 31, 1944. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Mo. summary of electric sales in IIl., Jan. 
& Feb.; Mo. summary of gas sales in 
Ill., Jan.-Feb.; Prel. rept of electric 
sales, Feb-Mar.; Research bul., no. 39 
Ill. electric utilities; no. 40 Ill. gas utili- 
ties; Rept, 26th annual, July 1, 1942 to 
June 30, 1943. 
Illinois—Communicable diseases, Div. of 
Immunity (reprint from “The medical 
officer,” an English public health jour., 
Jan. 22, 1944 issue). 
Illinois—Conservation, Dept of 
Hints of facts; a tackle box manual for 
the Ill. angler; Ill. conservation, v. 9, 
no. 1, Spring issue, 1944. 
Illinois—Fire prevention, Div. of 
Rept, 25th & 26th annuals, July 1, 1941 
to June 30, 1943. 


Illinois—General assembly 
Jour. of the House of representatives, 
63d G. A., Jan. 6 to June 30, 1943; 
Jour. of the Senate, 63d G. A., Jan. 6 

to June 30, 1943; Senate jour., v. II, 
1944 List of notaries public, Jan. 2, 
1943 & including Dec. 31, 1943, Ist 
spec. sess. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Chicago areal geologic maps: no. 16, Cal- 
umet Lake; no. 20, Calumet City; nos. 
23, Steger; no. 24, Dyer; Circ.: no. 102 
Some geologic studies reported at the 
State academy of science in 1943; no. 
103, Pressure maintenance by conjoint 
injection of gas & water—a wartime 
suggestion, by F. Squires; no. 104, I. 
The Board of natural resources & con- 


servation of the Dept of reg. & ed.; II. © 


The Ill. state geological survey in war 
mineral research, by M. M. Leighton, 
chief; Oil & gas drilling reports, nos. 88 
& 89, Feb. & Mar.; Rept of investiga- 
tions: no. 94, Ill. mineral industry in 
1942, by W. H. Voskuil & D. F. 
Stevens; no. 95, Petrology of Bethel 
sandstone of south-central IIl., by W. 
D. Pye. 1944. 
Illinois—Handicapped children, Commission 
for 
The Ill. commission for handicapped chil- 
dren, its organization & function. 1944. 


Illinois—Highways, Div. of 
Ill. official highway map, 1944; Safety 
code, Jan. 1; Service bul. v. 4, no. 6, 
Apr. 17, 1944; Tabulation of bids rec’d, 
Apr. 18, 1944. 


Illinois—Interracial commission 

[Research memorandum: no. 1] Memo- 
randum on specific methods for pro- 
moting good will among racial groups 
in Ill, by S. Stickgold; no. 2, The 
negro in Ill, by S. Stickgold & L. 
Sagen; no. 3, Population trends in IIL, 
by S. Stickgold; no. 5, Ill. race riots, 
by S. Stickgold; no. 6, Restrictive 
covenants, by S. Stickgold & R. G. 
Cohn. 1943. 
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Illinois—Labor, Dept of 
The Ill. labor bul., v. 4, no. 8, Feb. 1944. 
Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

General mining laws, rev. ed., July 1943; 
Ill. workman’s compensation act (as 
amended & in force July 1, 1943); Ill. 
workmen’s occupational disease act (as 
amended & in force July 1, 1943); 
Laws & reg. governing the operation 
of metal mines, effective Jan. 1, 1922 
(reprint 1944); Probate act of Ill. & 
federal legislation in connection there- 
with, July 1, 1943; Probate act of Ill. 
& rules of practice of the Probate court 
of Cook co. in connection with federal 
legislation, effective July 1, 1943; Uni- 
form & limited partnership acts, July 
1, 1943. 1944. 

Illinois—Post-war planning commission 

Minutes of meeting Sub-committee— 
state public works, March 1, 1944. 

Illinois—Public aid commission 

Off. bul., nos. 58-62, Mar. 15-Apr. 13; 
Public aid in Ill, Jan.-Feb.; Summary 
of public assistance, Mar. 3, 1944. 

Illinois—Public health, Dept of 

Bi-weekly bul. nos. 4-7, Feb. 21-Apr. 3; 
Case reports weekly, 9th-17th, Feb. 28- 
Apr. 24; Ed. health circ.: no. 9, The 
common cold; no. 60, Common trans- 
missible skin disease of children, Feb. 
1944; no. 176, Heart disease, an ele- 
mentary ref. for physicians; Ill. health 
messenger: v. 16, nos. 2-6, Jan. 15- 
Mar. 15; joint statement of policy in- 
volving projects for seweage treatment 
plants in which certain high-rate filters 
are used; Trends in public health ad- 
ministration & public health education 
in Ill. since the war (reprinted from 
the 25th Annual rept + July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1942). 

Illinois—Public instruction, Supt of 

Ed. press bul., no. 380, Mar. 1944. 

Illinois—Public welfare, Dept of 

Statistical summary for Jan. & Feb.; 
Welfare bul., v. 35, nos. 2-3, Feb. & 
Mar., 1944. 


Illinois—Public welfare commissioners, Bd 
of 
Report, 25th annual, July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1943. 
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Illinois—Racing board 
Report for 1943. 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
Official list of candidates for the primary 
election, April 11, 1944. 
Illinois—State police & Ill. ass’n of chiefs 
of police . 
Ill. policeman & police jour., v. 10, no. 
3, Mar. 1944. 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of IIl., Mar. term; 
Ill. official reporter, v. 385, nos. 3-5 to 
v. 386, no. 1, Mar. 1-Apr. 26, 1944. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Mo. rept, Feb. & Mar. 1944. 
Illinois—University 
Ill. biological monographs: v. 20, no. 1, 
Morphology & development of Nosema 
Notabilis kudo, by R. R. King; Il. 
studies in language & literature: v. 29, 
nos. 2-3, John Donne, his flight from 
mediaevalism, by M. F. Moloney; Iil. 
studies in the social sciences: v. 27, no. 
3, The Ottoman empire from 1720 to 
1734, as revealed in despatches of the 
Venetian Baili, by M. L. Shay; Rept 
of the Board of trustees, 41st, 1940- 
1942; Univ. of Ill. annual register, 
1942-1943, 75th year. 
Illinois—Univ.-Agricultural extension serv- 
ice 
Ill. farm economics, nos. 104-106, Jan.- 
Mar. 1944. 
Illinois—Univ.—Eng. exp. station 
Bul. ser.: no. 348, Fuel savings resulting 
from closing of rooms & from use of a 
fireplace, by S. Konzo & W. S. Harris; 
no. 349, Performance of a hot-water 
heating system in the I-B-R research 
home at the U. of I., by A. P. Kratz 
& others; Circ. ser.: no. 48 Magnetron 
oscillator for instruction & research in 
microwave technique, by J. T. Tyko- 
ciner & L. R. Bloom. 
Illinois—Univ.—Ext. service in agr. & home 
economics 
Cire.: no. 571, Mr. Farmer—can you use 
this boy? He is a Victory farm volun- 
teer, by P. E. Johnston & F. F. Ging- 
rich; no. 572, Wild onion & garlic . . ., 
by L. V. Sherwood; no. 573, Bovine 
Brucellosis (Bang’s disease); no. 574, 
Relief from tractor trouble, prep. by 
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R. I. Shawl; no. 575, How to farm on 
the contour, prep. by R. C. Hay; no. 
576, Corn-borer numbers increase, 1944 
situation & recommendations; no. 577, 
Canning fruits & vegetables, prep. by 
F. W. Tanner & G. B. Armstrong; IIl. 
extension news-messenger: v. 8, nos. 
2-3, Feb. & Mar. 1944. 
Illinois—Vocational education Bd for 
Bul. ser. A: no. 85, Annual rept, July 1, 
1942 to June 30, 1943; no. 87, Home 
economics education, a suggestive guide 
for the study of homemaking in the 
secondary schools of Ill. 1944. 
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Illinois education association 
The extent of our common schools, legal 
principles involved; The junior college, 
a brief introd.; Ninety years of service, 
1853-1943; Selected planning projects; 
Slants on salaries. 1943. 


Illinois state historical society 
Jour., v. 37, no. 1, March 1944, 


Illinois war council 
An Ill. garden guide, a working manual, 
1944; Ill. mobilizes: v. 2, nos. 8-9, 
March & May; News of Ill. at war: 
Mar. 29-Apr. 24, 1944. 


ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


PRELUDING HISTORY* 


By Sister M. PascHata, O. P.t 


“Order is a lovely thing. 
On disarray it lays its wing, 
Teaching simplicity to sing. 


It hath a meek and lowly grace, 
Lo, I would have thee in this place!” 


Indeed, I would—as I looked doubtfully 
about the two rooms of the new, fireproof 
addition appointed to be our first, formal, 
community archives, and now so cluttered 
with “miscellanies.” Disarray was truly 
there, but how so gentle an alighting where 
confusion so abounded? 


* This is the informal story of the reorganiza- 
tion of the small archives of a religious gre- 
gation of teaching Sisters. There are in these 
archives no “miles of files,’ so the experiences re- 
lated may be found more commonplace than 
unique. However, the problems encountered are 
paralleled by those of other Congregations who at 
the approach of a significant anniversary wish to 
present the story of their foundation and develop- 
ment, a story hidden in the unedited records of the 
past years but which takes form, well-defined and 
easier of interpretation, as those records—archives 
—are organized and their history possibilities 
recognized. Simple and often entirely obvious 
procedures are here described in the hope that 


they may be of service to others. 


+ St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


Here were the records and archival sav- 
ings of our past ninety-two years of cor- 
porate existence, newly arrived from the 
council room and novitiate, the scriptorium 
presses, the vaults, the safe, where because 
of convenience of location to various kinds 
of work’ at hand, they had hitherto been 
kept, awaiting this longed-for day of ac- 
quirement. In bookcases, row on row in 
files they had come, as armsful of loose 
newspapers and pamphlets, in packages and 
bulging cartons that now obstructed one’s 
way walking about, and even stacked on 
the two-deck hospicium cart that was still 
standing so awkwardly in the unwonted 
environment, eager for nothing so much as 
to be unloaded and pushed back to its own 
habitat in time for the dinner trays. 

However, the new arrivals showed every 
evidence of having been carefully pre- 
served, for though the Congregation had 
never till now been able to spare from 
teaching ranks a full-time custodian, earlier 
part-time archivists left evidence of in- 
dustry in the orderly filing, the labeling, 
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the inventories and shelf-lists. The former 
arrangement, of course, could no longer be 
followed, for moving is moving—whether in 
Chicago on May first—or elsewhere! Con- 
fusion now reigned where order was to be 
invited, was even now waiting to enter. 
Would forcible abdication be long resisted? 


Who was it that advised for all kinds 
of disorder, “Put first things, first”? It 
sounds easy. But I could not put first 
things first in this reorganization problem; 
that is, things of first importance, such as 
letters and vital statistics and property 
records received attention—last, for reasons 
that follow. Yet my hope is that ‘the final 
results will eventually approximate that 
wise direction. 


THE SCRAPBOOKS 


I could, however, work from the known 
to the unknown and start with the scrap- 
books. They numbered nine and dated 
from the earliest years of our Congrega- 
tion. Awe and interest held me as I leafed 
through their brown pages. The format, 
too, was no less interesting. There was the 
flat, over-sized one, brown-cloth covered 
and actually embossed in silver lettering— 
quite a first-seller, perhaps, once. The fiy- 
leaf had a human touch, “From Minnie to 
Sr. B. Christmas, 1876.” Others were of 
a more familiar exterior, and some were 
improvised. A  corpulent Congressional 
Globe of 1861 which had seriously set out 
in life to preserve forever the wordy de- 
bates between Mr. Speaker and The Gen- 
tleman from ..... was decades later be- 
guiled into the homespun task of displaying 
super-imposed current clippings, among 
which was an excerpt headlined, “War Now 
Impossible.” Challenging, of course, con- 
sidered today, but the doubter must become 
a believer upon finding that it was an- 
nouncing the Anglo-American Treaty of 
1897. The Globe’s next neighbor was a 
wholesale plumbing house catalog, pressed 
into the same honorable service of history, 
the projection of illustrated nickle fittings 
in no way detracting from the value of the 
newspaper accounts of commencements, the 
completion of the Academy addition and 
the summer session lectures of Maurice 
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Francis Egan. This improvisation was sug- 
gestive of the lean years the community 
had struggled through while yet reaching 
out to high attainments, and somehow the 
proximity of these two volumes illustrated 
that intangible tangible we all love— 
American democracy. 

What to do with these mute witnesses 
of the last century? Number them and in- 
dex them that their evidence may be 
quickly available to the research worker 
of the future decades. Arabic digits in 
white ink were placed on the back and on 
the upper left corner of the front cover of 
each scrap-book, then shellaced over for 
preservation. How that simple act trans- 
formed them from nonentity to distinctive 
personality! They stood more _ erect! 
They were permanently at attention. 

Indexing of these books was preceded by 
editing: Items judged not of any value 
were blue-penciled; the others were reduced 
to the library scientist’s form for typed re- 
cording on salmon-tinted, 3x5 cards for 
author, title and subject-heading filing, if 
the matter seemed to warrant all three. 
One such card reads: 


S.B. SINsINAWA, Wis.— St. CLARA 

ACADEMY. 

pp.47- 41st commencement, 1895. (The 

49. Times, June 21, 1895.) 

pp. 60- 42nd commencement, 1896. (Du- 

62. buque Daily Telegraph, June 
26, 1896.) 

pp. 67- 43rd commencement, 1897. (Globe 

69; 71, Journal, June 25, 1897; Du- 

75-76. buque Daily Times, June 25, 


1897.) 

It will be noted that the source of each 
clipping was indicated; also that cards were 
conserved as much as possible. With the 
progress of the work, the first suggestive 
outlines of Congregation history came to 
view as the cards found kinship of titles. 


How THE SortTiInc Was Done 


The cartons yielded from their pressed- 
down - and - running - over - good - measure 
depths much more worth while newspaper 
and magazine material which when cut and 
columned filled several new scrap-books, 
notably one exclusively devoted to our 
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Founder, Father Mazzuchelli, others to the 
Congregation, the Dominican Order, the 
two recent Pontiffs, Pius XI and Pius XII, 
respectively. These should increase in 
value for specialized inquiry as time passes. 
Soon the index cards mounted to the hun- 
dreds. Tinted cards were used with the 
future research worker again in mind: If 
the index cards of the entire archives are 
finally assembled in a general file, these by 
their color will always indicate newspaper 
and magazine readings, not books, and so 
save time. Their unusual tint may also 
memorialize the present limitations of 
choice. 


Non-pasteable savings were also found in 
these sphynx-like cartons that had waited 
so long—to. become vocal. Forth came 
pamphlets, manuscripts, various small pub- 
lications which quite clearly fell into their 
respective categories: Art, Education, His- 
tory, Conferences, Music, Dominican Order, 
Rubrics, Science, Sisters’ creative work, 
centenaries—and others. Selecting was 
toilsome, often baffling, as the suspended 
judgment weighed doubtful values. For the 
housing of those kept I secured two-piece 
filing boxes, 10x14x2%, made of tarboard. 
One of the two pieces is of portfolio type 
with a 2%” back, the sides of which are re- 
enforced by extra pieces of board securing 
the ends of tie tapes which make the clos- 
ing of the portfolio adjustable according 
to the extent of its filling and which keep 
the pressure such that the contents will 
always be upright when the portfolio is 
slipped into its close-fitting cover and 
shelved. These “folio boxes,” are very 
practical, durable containers for miscel- 
laneous filings. They were labeled accord- 
ing to the above categories and numbered 
in India ink. Their contents were also in- 
dexed, the card indicating the box location 
of each item; each item was marked with 
its own box number. 


Smaller things also came willingly to 
light: Engraved folder-form invitations to 
functions of Church and State; programs of 
important conventions; first-Mass_ cards; 
jubilee cards; significantly-sourced Christ- 
mas cards; obituary cards. Much history is 
condensed on any one, and often such an 
apparently minor item of archival saving 
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is the last—and always reliable—authority 
for a needed date or for making a desired 
connection by association of events. 


Large scrap books were provided for 
them. They were entered chronologically. 
Space was economized by a loose over- 
lapping of several invitations on the same 
page, paste being used only on the left 
edges. So, with the programs, a number 
of which will live peaceably on the same 
“flat,” with the gay freedom of flapping 
edges. And the small commemorative cards 
were no less social-minded. Their long 
cherished desire to be fully communicative 
of all fhey knew was gratified by their 
being mounted with left-side hinges of 
scotch tape, that the printing on the ob- 
verse side might be read. 


Many of these cards are beautiful in 
their delicately colored, symbolic design and 
illustration. To turn the pages of a book 
filled with first-Mass or jubilee cards is to 
be delighted with a panorama of successive 
artistic efforts to delineate the spiritual, 
and if the collection covers many years and 
some are of foreign origin, an interesting 
tracing of the history of this less well 
known department of art is possible. This 
is true, also, of the obituary cards, illus- 
trated or sombrely plain. 


PICTURES 


One Congregation I visited has albums 
in which are preserved photographs of all 
their Sister-members. Such volumes are 
very valuable archival deposits, supple- 
menting personal history and indicating 
changes in habit. The passing years some- 
times add unexpected significance to the 
lifework of a member; then her likeness is 
the first thing sought. Less formal snap- 
shots have their own value, too; they should 
be mounted with or without Scotch tape 
hinges, according as the identifying names 
and date are placed on the reverse side or 
below the mounting. Much Congregation 
history is also indicated in travel pictures 
and postcards. These should undergo a 
person rather than a_place-classification, 
since future interest will there put the 
emphasis. 
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The cartons were gradually found to con- 
tain so many duplicate publications, their 
ability to yield a genuine “find” become 
more and more suspect. But duplicate 
copies, especially of community publica- 
tions, are not too promptly to be stacked 
aside as entirely useless. By means of 
illustrations cut from duplicate Academy 
catalogs, supplemented by postcard views of 
building and campus, we were able to make 
up a pictorial history of our Motherhouse 
that covered pretty well both interior and 
exterior developments. And how interest- 
ing! Always that view of the first chapel 
before it was enlarged, the metamorphosis 
of that white-curtained dormitory into pri- 
vate rooms, the division of that large study 
hall into home room and social room, the 
evolution of that slope of the Mound from 
a tangled mass of grass and weeds to an 
approach to the 
grotto high up among the overhanging tree 
branches will be satisfying to the Domini- 
cans of to-morrow whose interest in “how 
things used to be” will never wane. Pic- 
tures bear truthful witness. 


But—the ‘“miscellanies” have disap- 
peared! Many helped negatively to this 
degree of restored order by going the less 
glorious way of the waste-paper basket, but 
those that survived as the fittest are no 
longer nondescript but classified and per- 
manently housed, awaiting only your call 
to tell what they know of the past. 


Books, CaTALocs, Etc. 


The books that had accumulated—old and 
tare books, those that had been the cher- 
ished possession of our Founder, those that 
may continue to be valuable as history— 
Academy and College catalogs and bound 
quarterlies, ceremonials, Sisters’ bound dis- 
sertations and others—were accessioned and 
indexed on white cards. No attempt at 
meticulous classification was made. Occu- 
pying the usual call-number space is a 


Cryptic legend that indicates location, 
merely. Thus, T.C. assures your searching 
A.1. 
4 


eye that the book can be found in Archives 
(room) 1, tier C of the book shelves, shelf 
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4. The fiy-leaf of the book is also marked 
this way, to insure its correct replacement 
after a loan. 

The first blank books handled were those 
of accounts. They were classified into three 
obvious groups, Academy, Convent (local), 
and Congregation (general). White ink was 
used for dating the back of each, with 
shellac, again, for glazing. Shelving which 
provided for their various heights was 
built into a separate vault and after all 
had been assembled in their respective 
tiers, blue index cards were typed for them. 
One such reads: 


Lower AccouNTS 
Vault St. Clara. Academy. 
T.A. Pupils’ accounts, 1865-1866. 
1 

Pages 1-135. 

Indexed. 


Original deposit. 

Blue cards were used, not as mildly sug- 
gestive of the financial straits tided through 
the time represented by these books, but 
as affording a better contrast in that final 
general file than would buff, the only other 
available color. 


Financial records of even the dim past 
have so often proved valuable that the 
utility of preserving them is unquestioned; 
none are destroyed. Recently, ours have 
been of assistance in helping some former 
Academy pupils into that selective group, 
the Old Age Pensioners. Lacking other 
means of getting corroboration for their 
statements regarding age, they write back 
to the old school. Does the catalog list of 
pupils of 1890 bear witness that Mary 
Smith was then a minim, aged about nine, 
as minims often were? No entry there, 
but the last effort leads to the ledger of 
that year which shows her expense account 
covering eight months at the rate charged 
minims. Her statement is verified and the 
catalog exonerated of willful omission, since 
she was not a pupil at the close of that 
school year. 


Since we are in the vault—every inch a 
vault for Stygian darkness—I might point 
out the portable cabinet constructed by the 
house carpenter for the storing of blue- 
prints. What a problem they were! Not 
only because of their varying and usually 
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over-size dimensions which conformed to no 
standard receptable—not even a carton— 
but because of by long uncorrected habit 
they were incorrigibly attached to a rolled 
or folded posture,—not so good for the 
longevity expected of them. Only the con- 
vincing argument of the steam presser in 
the laundry persuaded them to reform! 
Then they were classified according to their 
respective building projects, numbered 
chronologically within that class and placed 
on one of the large, adjustable shelves. 
They are also indexed, but not on cards, 
a typed shelf-list in a loose-leaf binder left 
in the vault sufficing for any inquiry. In 
the same cabinet and similarly indexed are 
the Sisters’ diplomas and degrees, grouped 
according to kind and alphabetically ar- 
ranged within that group. 

Here, too, we keep the news section of 
The New York Times, stacked since the 
date of unfortunate Pearl Harbor and in- 
tended as an authentic daily history of the 
unfortunate war that followed it. With 
peace, these will be no longer saved. We 
also have indexed files of significant issues 
of some religious and secular newspapers, 
also of the student publications of our own 
Sisters’ schools. These last are faithful re- 
corders of local events which contribute 
much to the general history of the Congre- 
gation, and they become more valuable with 
the addition of pictorial features. 

With the ponderous account books 
placed and the unwieldy blueprints no 
longer rolling boldly into view, external irri- 
tation gave way to an atmosphere of peace 
and orderliness in which one could better 
concentrate on those records that lead 
closer to the heart of the history of the 
Congregation. 


FouNDATION Books 


There were the Foundation Books, bound 
blank books that had been filled in with 
chronological entries regarding the opening 
of each of the mission or branch houses as 
the foundation occurred. They were with- 
out index or a section for it; obviously, a 
typed place-index must be added. In suc- 
cession, then, time-indexes were affixed to 
similar books containing records of En- 
trance, Reception, Profession, Death of the 
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members. Uniform labeling on the backs 
and numbering by volumes completed them. 
Books of Trustees, of Privileges, of Obit- 
uaries came next for tabulating attention. 


THE ANNALS 


It was but a step from these to the An- 
nals. Each mission keeps its own Annals 
written into uniform bound books. Con- 
gregation history would be unified and de- 
lays in supplying information prevented by 
having copies of mission Annals in the 
archives. So, there was a “typing bee” 
throughout the Congregation. Following a 
few general directions as to form and using 
8% x 11, triple-punched, good-quality paper 
for typing on both sides, a Sister in each 
mission house copied the local volume. As 
each arrived at Saint Clara the new deposit 
was fitted into a black, three-ring, loose- 
leaf binder on the back of which was 
printed in white ink the city and the name 
of the convent to which it belonged. Since 
then, these archives copies of mission An- 
nals are brought to date by a typed addi- 
tion sent annually. Publicity clippings, 
printed programs, and occasional pictures, 
pasted into the context, add to the vividness 
of these current history reports. Already 
this section of the archives proved its value 
in supplying members assigned in an Edu- 
cation course to the writing of a history of 
some phase of our schools’ development. 
Also supplementing the missions’ represen- 
tation in the archives is a special place-file 
of parish jubilee or centenary publications, 
pictures, and programs of outstanding 
events—each one with a history value. 


LETTERS 


The letters correlate with the Annals and 
complement them in many aspects. The 
letters are always filed under the writer’s 
name and form four large divisions: 1. 
Church. 2. Mission houses. 3. Members. 
4. General. 


In the first class—Church—are all letters 
received from members of the hierarchy. 
The folders indicate the sub-divisions: Holy 
See; Cardinal Protectors; Papal Delegates; 
Archbishops and Bishops; Provincials; 
Priests. If a folder is bulky, an index for 
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it is prepared on colored paper and in- 
serted as the first item. This index lists 
the date of each letter, followed by a sen-. 
tence or two indicating its subject-matter, 
calendaring. If the folder contains but a 
few letters and will perhaps continue more 
as a storage folder than as a growing one, 
the index may be entered on the outside. 
Letters from Archbishops and Bishops are 
first classified according to Dioceses, then 
alphabetically within that group. So, with- 
in a folder marked PEORIA will be found 
the letters from several Bishops who occu- 
pied that See, the index showing by the 
dates before the name of each the period 
covered by his letters, showing also by 
entry under his name the date of each 
letter. For most purposes the period dates 
will be sufficient. When the file is per- 
manently complete, the letters may be 
numbered serially. Letters of the other 
sub-divisions are similarly handled. Typed 
translations of letters in any foreign lan- 
guage always follow the original. 

The title of Class 2—Mission Houses—is 
self-explanatory. Folders in it are given 
place-filing, with the name of the con- 
vent as a sub-title. Thus:—CHICAGO, St. 
Brendan. Chronologically placed within 
are all letters relating to this mission, in- 
cluding those of the pastor which are better 
kept here than in the Church file. 


Class 3—Members—comprises significant 
letters of our Sister-members, alphabetically 
arranged. In the case of some who had 
much correspondence either relating to the 
general welfare, such as finances, founda- 
tions; or to personal, outstanding work— 
it is better to keep all letters together, those 
teceived as well as copies of those written, 
since it is in this association that future 
historical tracing can best be made. 


Class 4—General—is very large, compris- 
ing letters from secular externs on all kinds 
of business through many years. Its mis- 
cellaneous character can be somewhat modi- 
fied if care is taken to place as many as 
possible of the letters in the Mission folders 
where an identity of interest is apparent. 
Nevertheless, it will still continue the 
largest division. In marking the folder 
within its limits one must be guided by two 
considerations: What was the peculiar in- 
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terest of this letter to the Congregation? 
Where will the future inquirer most natu- 
rally expect to find it? So, though letters 
from Ralph Adams Cram might properly 
be stored with those of other deceased 
Architects, a filing under his own name is 
better because of their local significance. 
Some names, too,—as some men—rise 
higher than the class in which they achieved 
fame, and discrimination should be made 
accordingly. The many subsequent prob- 
lems of folder-marking being solved, al- 
phabetic placing of them is then in order, 
each indexed as above suggested. 


Letter-size paper of uniform tint but of 
greater durability than the ordinary carbon- 
tissues is recommended for indexes; mimeo- 
graph quality is good. The same paper 
should be used for cross-references, traffic 
signals that invite, GO, through the devious 
trail of correspondence sequences. Since all 
letters are filed according to writer, it is 
highly important that the location of some, 
at least, of the replies be indicated. Then, 
in our persevering plodding over the one 
path marked by the technical dicta of that 
lawyer in that business transaction, we are 
heartened by the tinted signal of the “See 
reply dated” . .. or “See, also” . . ..— 
which proves again that there are two sides 
to a story. The archivist may carry this 
matter of cross-references to great lengths 
—if he has time—even to the point of mak- 
ing the letter file quite a speckled affair of 
white deserts relieved by the oases of 
arresting thoughts. He is absorbing the 
history of his religious family as he does it, 
correlating parallel developments, sensing 
the solution of problems hitherto not fully 
grasped, and making of himself a living in- 
dex of those vital things of which he is 


* custodian. 


Our LEGAL PAPERS 


Eluding all filing decisions thus far listed 
is a very large accumulation of important 
records we shall corral as CONGREGA- 
TION. In it are Abstracts, Deeds, Acts of 


Incorporation, Acts of General Chapters, 
Confirmations of Elections, Officials’ Re- 
ports, Appointment Lists, Building Con- 
tracts and Specifications and kindred manu- 
scripts which indicate the huge administra- 
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tive activity of the past; also, a complete 
file of The Sinsinawa Dominican, a news- 
letter quarterly issued from the Mother- 
house for the missions. Chronologically ar- 
ranged in their respective series, the drawer- 
label of the file may suffice for their in- 
dexing; if not, the typed, colored paper is 
again requisitioned. 


MAZZUCHELLI PAPERS 


Calendaring of letters, though of utility, 
is scarcely of great necessity in a small, 
private archives, except for any collection 
which because of its character is more of a 
possession-sharing with the public. Such 
a collection are the Papers of our Founder, 
Father Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, Order 
of Preachers, whose name is written large 
into the history of our mid-West as a mis- 
sionary, church-builder and educator. Be- 
sides his priestly accountrements—for he 
was a knight on a spiritual quest through 
the wilderness a century ago—possessions 
that more properly qualify as museum ob- 
jects, we have much of his wide corre- 
spondence in English, French and Italian— 
to which his certificates of faculties and 
other personal records add a fourth lan- 
guage, Latin. Detailed calendaring of these 
prevents or lessens the handling of the 
originals; it also directs the investigator to 
the storage place of each of the three types 
of this correspondence,—originals, photo- 
stats, typed copies. 

The originals are mounted on uniform- 
size sheets of heavy bond paper, with a 
margin of two or three inches all around 
the manuscript. The mounting is done 
with half-inch strips of light-weight archi- 
tect’s tracing linen, the strip equally im- 
pinging upon the mounting sheet and the 
manuscript. If this strip is intended as a 
left-side hinge, it should be left free of 
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paste a fraction of an inch at each end in 
order to permit freedom of the hinge. To 
provide for reading both sides of the manu- 
script a. cut-out on the mounting paper 
may be made, exactly corresponding to the 
written surface of the manuscript which is 
then neatly mounted by the narrow strips 
being pasted all around it. The collection 
of mounted sheets were then bound by a 
professional binder and the pages num- 
bered. A book so filled and bound should 
be preserved in a horizontal position, to 
prevent possible strain on the originals. 

The photostats are numbered serially 
and preserved in black manuscript boxes 
which also permit horizontal storage. The 
typed copies are for the present filed in 
manilla folders marked for the successive 
years. A complete consecutive file of all 
this correspondence is in prospect, when the 
specially-prepared Letter Books, generally 
available, will be filled with typed copies of 
all the letters. The translation of a letter 
in a foreign language precedes the original. 

Catalog cards must eventually cover all 
the other items in this collection: Account 
books, books recording baptisms, marriages 
and burials, catalogs of the Sinsinawa 
Mound College for Boys, established in 
1849, personal books and articles, as well 
as his published works — Memoirs in 
Italian, 1844; Ocanagra Aramee Wawaka- 
kara, Winnebago Catechism, 1833; Consti- 
tutions for the Sisters’ community, 1860. 

Finally, the unification of the archives 
will come through the general card catalog. 
It will clarify relationships among the sev- 
eral sectional indexes, and if as a throbbing 
source of local history it puts emphasis on 
Persons and Places, it will identify the 
dramatis personae of the past years’ 
pageantry of achievement and shift the 
scenes at Time’s unerring nod. History’s 
well documented recital will follow. 


The A. L. A. Executive Board and Council have voted to hold meetings of the 
Council and the Executive Board this fall to discuss problems of war and post-war period 
as they relate to libraries. The meetings will be held on October 12-14 at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 
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3RD VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
(January-April, 1944) 


Collected 


Shipped 
2,480 
37,710 


40,190 


1 Exclusive of Chicago Area. State Headquarters, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
* Figures include books coming in to the Chicago warehouse from other states as well as books col- 


lected in Chicago. 


ERRATUM—CATALOGERS PLEASE NOTE! 


In Volume 25 of this publication the May issue was numbered 4. 
have been numbered 5. 


and year rather than the volume and issue number. 


When asking for back issues of this publication, please indicate the month 
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